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' Central Intelligence Agency 


29 January 1982 


NOTE FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 

FROM: Deputy Director, Office of 

External Affairs 

SUBJECT: Turner Interviews with the 

Media 

1. Here are the clips you requested 
of Turner's interviews with the media. 

The first batch are with news magazines 
such as "as. News and World Report," 
the second are interviews on major T.V. 
shows. 

2. Notice that by 1980, that being 

an election year. Turner refrained from 
granting any such interviews._ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



Scandals over assassination plots 
and spying on Americans are a thing of the 
past. But new troubles now are cropping 
up to plague the agency that is Washington’s 
eyes and ears around the world. I 

President Carter in March of 1977 plucked an Annapolis 
classmate out of the Navy and gave him the job of reviving 
a battered and demoralized Central Intelligence Agency. 

It was a daunting assignment that Adm. Stansfield Turner 
took on—to repair the damage caused by revelations that 
the 32-year-old intelligence agency had spied illegally on 
Americans, planned assassination attempts against foreign 
leaders and e.xperimented with mind-bending drugs with¬ 
out the knowl^ge of the people involved. 

Now, two years later, a new controversy is raging around i 
the CIA. The basic question: Has Turner set the agency on 
the road to recovery after five years of turmoil—or is he 
plunging it into an even more crippling crisis? 

On one side, critics charge that, under Turner, the agen¬ 
cy today is in deeper trouble than ever before, with plum¬ 
meting morale, a large-scale exodus of key officials and 
serious strains in the CIA’s relations with the rest of the 
nation’s intelligence community. 'They point out that Presi¬ 
dent Carter himself has complained about the quality of 
political intelligence, particularly in connection with the 
revolution that toppled the Shah of Iran. 

On the other side. Turner and his supporters contend 
that the current turbulence is insignificant and, in effect, 
healthy. They maintain that it merely reflects an overdue 
basic reorganization that is adapting the CIA to cope with 
vast political and technological changes in today’s world. 

What, in fact, is happening to the agency that is this 
country’s eyes and ears around the globe? 

Why have there been "intelligence failures?” Have there 
been any recent successes? 

Have restrictions designed to avoid misdeeds of the past 
emasculated the CIA, rendering it impotent to gather infor¬ 
mation and influence events abroad? 

Over all, is the CIA on its way up—or still on the skids? 

■ To find answers to fhese and other questions, staff mem¬ 
bers of U.S.News & World Report talked to scores of persons 
in this country and abroad—^veteran officials at the agency’s 
headquarters in Langley, Va., CIA operatives overseas, for¬ 
eign intelligence experts, military commanders, members 
of Congress and White House advisers. Here, told largely in 
their own words, is how these insiders see what has hap¬ 
pened to the CIA and where it is heading; 

Turner Triumph or Disaster? 

Comment from wuthin the intelligence community be¬ 
gins, and often ends, with one man: Stansfield Turner. He 
took over the CIA after a brilliant career in the Navy—from 
Phodes Scholar to Pentagon “whiz Idd,” from innovative 


commandant of the Naval War College to commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s southern flank. 

‘There were some misgivings about Turner from the 
beginning at the CIA,” says one intelligence professional. 
“But he came in with as much good will as he could con¬ 
ceivably get. No one had more open doors around town.” 

Many of those doors, this associate adds, are no longer 
open to Turner. “He wants very tight categorical control 
over the entire intelligence commuruty and the CIA,” the 
e.xpert reports. “He gets frustrated by any resistance. When 
there has been resistance, there has been instant outrage, 
great trauma. He is abusive, abrasive, autocratic.” 

Early in his tenure. Turner moved to consolidate his | 
control over the intelligence community—something none ’ 
of his predecessors had succeeded in doing. He received a > 
major boost when President Carter signed an order giving 

him control over the budget not only for the CIA but for aU j 
the intelligence activities of the Pentagon and other gov-: 
emment agencies. • i 


“Amateurs” at the top. ‘Turner has built a separate i 
corporation with a deputy and four senior vice presidents,” ■ 
says a military-intelligence official ‘They operate as though 
they feel they are entitled to run the whole intelligence 
community. All these six people are new guys on the street. 
There isn’t a one who knows anything about running an 
intelligence operation. It doesn’t work.” He ; 
adds about Turner: “He’s the busiest direc- j 
lor of central intelligence I’ve ever seen— | 
and the least accessible. He has three of- i 
fices—in the Executive Office Building, an- 1 
other near the White House and Langley. ■ 

What does he do with three offices?” 

Reports another intelligence execu¬ 
tive about the CIA chief; ‘Turner moves 
from one event to another with quickly 
assembled fact sheets. He is prepared to 
be very glib. But ask three questions, 
and you’ve exhausted his knowledge. If 
anyone tries to tell him that, he becomes 
intensely angry. You then see his essen¬ 
tial' and basic arrogance and ego. His 
judgment of his own capabilities is not 
shared by close observers.” 

Mass exodus. Within the CIA, frus¬ 
trations over criticism, new restrictions 
and Turner's style of operating, coupled 
svith government incentives for early re¬ 
tirements, have contributed to a flood of 
departures: 400 retirements in 1977, 
650 in 1978, nearly 200 just in January of 
this year. Typical comments by those 
getting out: “The mystique is gone.” “Our teeth have been 
pulled.” “We’ve become pussycats in a den of lions.” 

^ One man with a good vantage point in the agency took a 
look at the names of those retiring in January and termed 
the situation “a disaster.” 

“The best people in the organization, the new generation 
of leadership that Turner ought to be building and relying 
on into the 1980s, are fading out because it has just gotten 
flatly intolerable,” he says. “I would say half a dozen of the 
best people out there who should have been at the very top 
of that agency in the early ’80s have left 
within the last six months. I know of at 
least six more who told me they might . 
That’s an indicator of how bad it is.” 

Frank Carlucci, Turner’s deputy and a 
career foreign-service officer who has 
served as ambassador to Portugal, argues 
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most of the early retirements are caused 
Inquiries in the pension law, not imhappiness 
with the CIA chief or with the agency. 

‘This is not to say that the problems involv¬ 
ing the CIA have not had an impact,” notes 
Carlucci. "But relatively few seem to be be¬ 
cause people are unhappy with our manage¬ 
ment. I have gotten one bitter letter; Stan has 
gotten two or three.” 

One persistent rumor in the intelligence 
community is that Carlucci has come close to 
resigning in the year since he came to the CIA. 
Carlucci says his relationship with Turner is 
"evolving well,” and adds: “We all have our 
ups and downs in jobs. It is fair to say I have not 
contemplated resignation.” 


I 






A remote boss. Part of the problem at the 
CIA is blamed on what some see as Turner’s 
remoteness. “He has acted like a Navy captain 
isolated on the bridge," comments an intelli¬ 
gence veteran. “Communications have been appalling.” 

Another insider tells this anecdote; “In the summer of 
1977, Turner finally went down to the agency dining room 
one day. He expected people might stand up, maybe clap. 
They didn’t do anything. It finally davmed on him that they 
didn’t know who he was. He was a stranger.” 



Not everyone in the intelligence field is criti¬ 
cal of the CIA chief. One recently retired spe¬ 
cialist gives Turner some good marks: ‘The 
advantage Stan had is that he understood the 
necessity for operational support to the tactical 
commanders. Intelligence came out better in 
the budget this year than the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget wanted it to. It is One of 
the best budgets I’ve seen put together. He has 
done a creditable Job. He is very intelligent,^ 
confident and self-assured, and he has the con¬ 
fidence of the President." 


Philip Agee, ex-CIA man, 
now attacks agency. 


Legal straitjacket. A CL\ veteran who has 
moved into a top position under Turner cites j 
two laws that have “heightened the an.\iet>' | 
level the operators must contend with.” They' 
are the Freedom of Information Act, which has 1 
opened many agency files to the public, and | 
the Hughes-Ryan Amendment of 1974, which , 
restricts the agency’s covert activities. I 

Says Deputy Director Carlucci: “The grimmest side in its . 


darkest form is that our people see the most essential tool of | 
their trade being eroded. The heart of this business is, 
protecting your sources and methods. It is increasingly 
difficult for our staffers to look an agent in the eye and say, 
‘I can protect my sources.’ That, to me, is the most serious 


A Spy’s Life Means Long 
Hours, Lots of “Contracts” 

Working as a CIA operative means long hours, frustra¬ 
tion, some danger—and very little actual spying. 

“I wouldn’t walk down the street past the Kremlin,” 
says one intelligence official, whose open Irish face 
Would be an instant giveaway in any event. “We get 
Soviet nationals to do that. We don’t steal documents; we 
have someone else get them for us.” 

Says Frank Carlucci, deputy director of central intelli¬ 
gence: “It is a misconception that our people spend most 
of their time moving around trying to pick up informa¬ 
tion in bars and photographing documents with secret 
cameras. Actually, their mission is to establish what is 
essentially a contractual relationship with people in key 
positions who might otherwise be inaccessible to our 
diplomats overseas.” 

From chauffeur to administrator. CLA officers in¬ 
volved in espionage work for the Directorate of Oper¬ 
ations, headed by John McMahon, who has spent his 
career with the agency. Overseas, CIA operatives are 
almost always under cover. ’The thickness of the cover 
depends on the sensitivity of the assignment. In some 
foreign capitals, the station chief is widely known as 
such. Other CIA personnel work openly for the U.S. 
government in roles ranging from chauffeurs to foreign- 
aid administrators. Many work under even deeper cover 
in occupations that have no obvious connection to the 
government. 

“Our man is a case officer or staffer,” explains a CIA 
official. “The agent is a foreign national, a spy.” 

The CIA staffer receives intelligence targets as the 
result of a bureaucratic process that may begin with the 
President himself. He or she is told what information is 
required and who is likely to have it. Sometimes the 
requests are urgent, perhaps involving information 


needed to make sense of something seen by a spy satel-; 
lite. It is the staffer’s job to develop sources of informa-1 
tion, provide them with tools of the trade such as minia- [ 
hire cameras and recording equipment and to serv'e as 1 
their clandestine contact for getting the information i 
back to Washington. 1 

Basis for policy. Much of the data obtained overseas 
goes directly to top government officials. It also goes to I 
the CIA’s Directorate for National Intelligence, headed I 
by Robert Bowie, a former Harv-ard professor. There, , 
hundreds of analysts, working in an atmosphere much j 
like that of a university, search for trends and write! 
reports that often serve as the basis for long-range gov-. 
emment policy. j 

Because they have to put in enough time at their 
routine jobs to make their cover appear plausible, CIA ’ 
case officers often work long hours in the evenings mak-! 
ing contact with their strings of agents. Says one CIA i 
insider: “Running agents takes a lot of time; you have to, 
be very careful.” i 

Some operatives who work in sensitive positions even f 
keep the nature of their jobs secret from their children. • 
Others can be more open. One wife of a military-intelli-! 
gence officer tells of the time her husband was assigned 
to a Balkan country. On rides through the counttyride,, 
the family would play a game: The prize went to the one 
who spotted the most radar sites. ; 

For their work overseas, CIA staffers receive the same' 
pay and allowances as other government employes. Base 
pay ranges from $17,532 for a beginner to $47,300 for a 
station chief. . ; 

Few CIA operatives enjoy the satisfaction of public' 
recognition for a job well done. There may be a medal 
presented by the President, but it will be pinned on in 
secret. I 

For others, the end may simply be anonymous death. 
One wall of the entrance lobby at headquarters in Lang¬ 
ley, Va., bears 35 stars in memory of CIA employes who ' 
lost their lives in the service of their country. 
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Gathering Secrets~a Crowded Field 

A dozen- separate agendes, spread throughout the government, make up the U.SJ intelligence community: 



Central 
Intelligence ’ 
Agency - 
Collects intelli¬ 
gence overseas, 
coordinates work 
of other agencies 
and disseminates 
intelligence.,-:- 




Defense 
Intelligence • 

' Agency - 7 

Provides miiita^ 
intelligence, pri¬ 
marily for Penta- 
- gon officials. 




National,* 

Reconnaissance 

Office 

A secret agency 
that operates the 
country’s spy 
satellites. 



Federal 

Bureau 

of Investigation 
Keeps track of 
foreign spies and 
collects foreign 
intelligence in the 
U.S. 



National 

Security 

-Agency 

Monitors radio, 
telegraph and ra¬ 
dar traffic of oth¬ 
er countries, r 
cracks foreign ’ 
codes.. .. 




■ ''^4TES O'* 

. Bureau of 
Intelligence 
and Research 

Arm of the State 
Department that 
gathers foreign 
political, eco¬ 
nomic and politi¬ 
cal-military data 


Air 

Force - 

Intelligence 
Gathers intelli¬ 
gence of special 
interest to the Air 
Force, including 
bombing targets.. 




Treasury 

Department 

Collects foreign 
finandal informa¬ 
tion and. through 
the Secret Ser- . 
vice, protects the 
White House. 


Army - 

Intelligence 
Gets intelligence 
of interest to the 
Army, including 
order of battle of 
potential foes. 





Office ' 

of Naval : - 
Intelligence 

Gathers informa¬ 
tion on foreign 
navies. ’ 




Energy ri' 

Department 

Monitors foreign 
nuclear-weapons 
tests and collects 
data on foreign - 
energy matters. 


Drug 

Enforcement 

Administration 

Collects and dis¬ 
seminates intelli- 
genca on foreign 
-and domestic as-- 
pects of narcot¬ 
ics traffic. _ ~ . 


problem we face.” Carlucci adds that the agency has three 
employes working full time to provide information de¬ 
manded from his personal file by Philip Agee, a former CLA 
official who now b writing books and articles disclosing 
names and addresses of agency personnel in foreign cities. 

.Agee, however, is not the only problem for the agency. A 
CIA official who recently completed a tour of agency of¬ 
fices aoroad complains of leaks of sensitive information. ”1 
have never seen leaking like this,” he said. “You pick up the 
newspaper, and you see things directly out of the the 

National Intelligence Daily. Just quoted, verbatim.” 

-As a result of one recent leak, the official says, two 
sources were lost in one country—one of them presumed 
killed—and another source was lost in a second country. 

Intelligence Hits and Misses 

What do CIA “customers” think of its information? 

A top Pentagon official says: “I have to say they do a good 
job, although never perfect. They’re great on current 
events. The problems come with long-range interpreta¬ 
tions. There, they don’t do as well. Some of the fault may lie 
with policymakers like myself. Maybe we should be smarter 
in asidng our questions in the first place.” 

From an influential White House aide comes this com¬ 
plaint: "We get lots of facts and figures and not enough 
interpretation and assessment of what they mean. It's get¬ 
ting more and more difficult to find people who. can write a 
good, clear analytical sentence.”' 



Turner himself admits that the agency must bear down 
on its long-range forecasts, saying: “I think the U.S. has got 
to play its role in a longer-term, more subtle, more funda¬ 
mental way than putting a finger in the dikes—to antici¬ 
pate problems rather than react to problems.” 

Gun-shy agency. A top White House official offers this 
overall assessment of the CIA: “Sixty to 70 percent of the 
problems over there have nothing to do with Admiral 
Turner or this administration. The CIA has been through a 
very rough period the last five years and as a result they are: 
gun-shy, less willing to stick their necks out on forecasts.” ) 
Despite these problems, he adds: “What they give us is j 
good; it’s very good. They were right on top of the China- i 
Vietnam thing, for example.” I 

A ranking military-inteUigence e.xpert reports another ■ 
agency success: “When Argentina and-Chile were disputing . 
over the Beagle Channel islands, Argentina was all ready to • 
go to war; But we had that covered. We passed the informa- ! 
tion on to the State Department, which was able to get the ■ 
Vatican to mediate and settle the dispute. This was a case' 
where good intelligence prevented a war.” ; 

From a key administration official: ‘TTie CIA does a i 
remarkable job on strategic intelligence. The whole techni- * 
cal intelligence side, while not without some problems, is ' 
remarkable. We couldn’t even think of having a SALT 
agreement without this capability.” The same official com¬ 
plains, however, about the cutback in covert activities by ,■ 
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the CIA to influence other governments rather than to 
gather information. He contends: "The CLA s capability to 
execute covert maneuvers has been largely neutralized. 
This reduces by one whole dimension the community s 
ability to effectively do its job.” 

Spies vs. technology. Does the CIA rely too much on 
satellites and other gadgets and not enough on people— 
that is, spies? 

Senator Daniel P Moynihan P-N.Y.) thi^ so. Noting 
that the CIA needs permission from the President and must 
report to seven congressional committees to launch a co¬ 
vert operation, he argues; "’It means that what you have is a 
place in Langley, Va., doing research—research that might 
well be done by the Library of Congress.” And a top Penta- 





204 WKaPeerJD^^r CIA’s Shcmld^y 

7?ia CIA must ^port on 
eight colngmssional 

HOUS® ^ ^ Stair 




Armed Services^. 


Intelligence ^ • 

Armed Services -^ ", 
Foreign Rdations-‘_7l'^£.':Vtr.*y45-'^-^: ^|^^^ 3 

AliTOi^iea mwnbirs of Cdhgr* and"4r committee 
empteyea-have regular access to CIA secrst3.:-Vi,:.-.,-::*.v,^- ■ -. 




gon official says: "Our technology is far better than that of 
the Soviets. But human intelligence is so very important. 
Technology can tell you about capabilities, but it takes 
human intelligence to know intentions.” 

Another defense expert disagrees that too much is being 
spent on technology at the e.xpense of human intelligence, 
declaring: “The charge that we are relying too much on 
machines is a red herring. The hardware always looks like 
it’s dominating the intelligence operation because it’s so big 
in the budget. You could pour as much as you could into 
analysis and human intelligence, and it still wouldn t 
change the percentage very much." 

Turnaround on Capitol Hill 

"Congress is in full retreat from the notion that it should 
impose strict and detailed restrictions on the activities of 
the CIA,” an experienced analyst reports. 

A key Senate staff member sums up the feeling: With 


the almost daily revelations of wTongdoing by the agency a 
couple of years -ago, there was real doubt up here about 
whether we should even have something like the CI.A. But 
there seems to be a feeling now of trust in the CI.A by , 
people in the House and Senate—that the agency is being | 
run in a manner that won’t allow abuses to occur.” 

Congress is still debating details of a new CI.A charter 
that will outline what the agency may and may not legally 
do. An influential House staff member says of the legisla¬ 
tion: “In the short run, it will free up the CI.A in an oper¬ 
ational way. Right now, because of the abuses of the past 
several years, the agency is hunkered down, afraid to do I 
anything. It is being overly conservative, to the detriment i 
of our interests. We’ve seen the effect of this in Europe, 
with our capability to collect data about political terrorists. 
And, in the long nm, absent a charter bill, the CLA could 
slip back into wavs of the bad old days. 

Representative Charles Rose (D-N.C.), a member of the 
House Intelligence Committee, says: "There’s no doubt 
about it—the mood, the pressure for curbs is not at all what i 
it was a couple of years ago. Most of us—and I’ve been a j 
real skeptic—were ready to throw a few babies out with the 
bath water. But they are keeping their skirts clean these ; 

days out at Langley.” - , ^ I 

Senator Malcolm Wallop (R-Wyo.), a member of the Sen- ; 
ate panel and an outspoken critic of the CIA, reports: 
“Sentiment for restrictions—at least the closely detailed 
kind—is ebbing fast now. The idea now is to help the 
agency get back on its feet, not discourage it from doing a 
more competent job.” 

The View From Overseas 

Europeans are dismayed by the damage inflicted on the: 
CIA by public criticism in the U.S. and exposure of agency 
operations. The Germans call it Selbstzerfleischung, which 
means self-laceration. 

An analyst in the Mediterranean area reports: “Senior 
foreign security men have complained privately to Ameri- j 
can officials, and at least one European agency chief react- 
ed by starting to hold back certain information he had 
previously shared routinely with the CIA.” 

One European official says: “We are also worried about 
all the books and magazine articles by former CIA officers 
in which they spill the agency’s secrets. Such exposes can 
compromise our sources and embarrass our governments.” | 
Another European expert on intelligence makes this ob- ■ 
servation: “The disclosures in Washington seriously weak -1 
ened effectiveness of the agency. The security services of 
other countries and individual contacts have been much I 
more reluctant to cooperate for fear of themselves being! 
exposed.” ' -" ^ ! 

“No one minimizes the importance of what U.S. intelli-; 
gence chooses to concentrate upon,” reports an Allied 
spokesman. “It is what it misses, or in the end dismisses, i 
that worries foreign governments. The U.S. has yet to show j 
that it fully understands the L-nportance in today’s world of 
‘soft’ intelligence—the reporting and analysis of not only 
political, but also social, religious and economic develop- ; 
ments affecting ordinary people.” " ^ 

Overage agents. Cutbacks in personnel have changed 
the way the CLA operates overseas. In the Far East, for ' 
instance, agency manpower was slashed by nearly half . 
shortly after Turner took over. Part of the gap was filled in ! 
Japan by increased cooperation from Japanese intelligence 

agencies. . . 1 

Despite reductions in manpower, a top CIA official in 
Washington asserts that the agency s^ has the world well 
covered. He savs: ”We can do the job with the resources we j 
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have. There are lots of parts of the world that make me ’ 
nervous, but not because we are absent from them.” 

Of more concern to CIA executives than the number of 
agents overseas is the fact that many of them are relatively 
old for the cloak-and-dagger business. Twenty-seven per¬ 
cent of field personnel are over 50. Says one agency official:' 

“Where we are short is on young blood. We let the pipeline 
dry out. But we will remedy that” j 

What’s Next for the CIA? 

With all its troubles, most American and Allied intelli- j 
gence experts rate the CIA as the best in the world at what 
it does. 

From a senior European security officen “The CIA works 
hard and digs deep. Probably nobody else, including the 
Russians, amasses a greater volume of information. Yet; 
there appear to be specific gaps and weaknesses in the final 
product” i 

The CIA’s Carlucci says: “I don’t think there is any ques- l 
don but what we are the foremost intelligence operation in ' 
the world—over alL In technology, we’re ahead. On the : 
analytic side, we’re clearly ahead.” ; 

A top Pentagon official notes: “Our intelligence is still by 
far the best in the world, far better than the Russians’. 

You’re never as good as you would like to be, but we’re the . 
best in the world—better across the board.” 

A ranking military-intelligence specialist has some reser¬ 
vations: “We clearly have the best intelligence-gathering 
technology in the world. But I think the Soviet Union may 
have the most effective intelligence apparatus in the world. , 

Their leaders know better what we are doing than ' 

we know of what they are doing.” j 

From these wide-ranging conversations with in¬ 
telligence “producers” and “consumers” in the i 
U.S. and abroad, what overall conclusions emerge I 
concerning the current health of the CIA and its 
prospects? 

The intelligence agency under Turner has re¬ 
covered much of the trust Congress had lost in it. I 
The lawmakers are less interested in imposing new ■ 
restrictions to guard against excesses than they are 
in preventing any further weakening of the na¬ 
tion’s espionage capabilities. 

But there is still no sign that Congress is pre¬ 
pared to allow the agency to engage again in the i 
kinds of covert operations abroad that a decade I 
ago constituted a major U.S. weapon against Soviet 1 
machinations around the world. ! 

Recapturing the confidence of potential agents j 
overseas and of foreign intelligence organizations I 
is a tougher proposition as long as former agency 
staff members, as well as members of Congress and admin- ' 
istration officials, continue to leak CIA secrets. j 

The jury is still out on the long-term impact of the I 
“Turner revolution”—whether it actually will lead to a 
more efficient and effective intelligence operation. But 
many doubt that the potential benefits will justify the con¬ 
tinuing turmoil throughout the intelligence community. 

There is a consensus that controversy will dog the CIA as ! • i 

long as the former admiral remains at the helm. But the 
prospect of a change is widely discounted. For Turner stiU j 
seems to command the confidence of the one man who ' 
counts most—^his former Annapolis classmate now in the 
White House. □ 


This article was written by Associate Editor Orr Kelly, 
with assistance from other staff members in Washington 
and overseas. 
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Interview With CIA Director Stansfield Turner * 



Sagging morale, mass resignations, too 
many leaks, failure In Iran. To understand the ■ 
charges, says the nation’s intelligence 
chief. It’s necessary to grasp revolutionary 
changes in the business of spying. 

Q Admiral Tumw, has the CIA be«n emasculatsd in th» past 
several years, as critics allege? 

A Actually, I think it’s much better than in the past. The 
technological collection systems have come along, and 
they’re constantly growing in capability. And oar sophisti¬ 
cation in utilizing them is increasing. 

There is more productive activity in the human-intelli¬ 
gence field today than there was last year or the year 
before. It’s just as important to us, and it’s being empha¬ 
sized more and more. 

Q You hay* been criticized for filling most of the top jobs in 
the agency with outside amateurs. Why 
have you done that? 

A I brought in a group of sea¬ 
soned people, not amateurs. Frank 
Carlucci, the deputy director of the 
CIA, played an intelligence role as 
an ambassador, as head of a country 
team. John Koehler, who’s in charge 
of budgets, came from the Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office and from the ! 
Rand Corporation. He’s well famil- ■ 
iar with the budgeting process. Gen. ! 
Frank Camm, who is in charge of 
tasking, is a man with 30-some years 
of military experience. No military- 
man ever has been in command 
without commanding intelligence 
assets as well as combat assets. So 
my “vice presidents” are not inex- 
perienced in the kinds of things that 
are needed here. 

But the operating elements of the 
CIA—the clandestine collection, the scientific collection, 
fields where you need people who have been there for 
years—are run by CIA professionals. 

In addition, I believe that it was a good time to give a 
new perspective on intelligence because there are pro¬ 
found changes that affect the intelligence world. 

Q What are these changes? 

A First, the U.S. role in the world is changing. Second, 
technology is changing in the way you do intelligence. 
Third, the American public is much more interested in what 
we in the intelligence community do than it was 10 years 
ago. And fourth, the CIA is maturing. It’s graduated its first 
generation. We’re coming into a new era in the agency. 

In light of these changes, I think it has been important at 
this stage to have people with an open mind. I 

Q Why do we hear so much about morals problems at the ' 
CIA and early retirement of so many of your people? 
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've tried to point out there are a lot ol trustranons as 
you make substantial changes. And, yes, some people get 
discouraged because they just don’t know how to adjust to 
these changes. 

One of the factors is the maturing of the CL\ that I 
mentioned earlier. Twenty-seven percent of our clandes¬ 
tine professionals are 50 years of age and older. We can’t 
tolerate that, because there’s going to be a gap somewhere. 
That’s why I peeled some off a year ago—because I wanted 
to start filling that gap sooner, instead of letting them all 
stay another three or four years and then suddenly finding I 
have over 30 percent who would be leaving within 2, 3 or 4 
years of each other. 

We’ve got a real problem here in that we’ve matured 
without bringing along the replacements in adequate mea¬ 
sure. And because of that, there are a lot of people leaving. 

And, lastly, let me say that our government induces peo¬ 
ple to leave. Take one of the fellows who retired last Janu¬ 
ary 12—that was the magic date around here for a lot of 
technical reasons. If he had stayed another year and a half,; 
his annual retirement for the rest of his life would have 
been a couple of thousand dollars less every year. 

Q Your critics say that you’ve created a great deal of turmoil 
in an agency that already was demoralized. Was it necessary? 

A Oh, no question it's been worth it, in my view. You 
don’t adapt to the forces of change that I’ve described 
without some unsettling. 

Take, for example, the greater openness and control. I 
don’t think any public institution can thrive that doesn’t 
have the support of the American people. We lost a great 
deal of that support because of a strong suspicion that we’re 
doing things we shouldn’t be doing. 

We’ve become more open—publishing more, giving more 
interviews, answering press responses more—so that the 
American public will understand better what we are doing. 

On top of that, the coimtry has established a set of con¬ 
trols for intelligence today such as has never been exercised 
before in any intelligence operation in the world of this 
magnitude. We have to expose much more of what we do 
to the intelligence-oversight board, to the National Security 
Council and to the two oversight committees of the Con¬ 
gress. These are very traumatic experiences for intelligence 
professionals to go through. 

Q Can you run an etfactive InteUlgonco organization with so 
much accountabitity and openness? 

A I think we can. But it’ll be two or three more years 
before I can say we are doing it It will take a refining of the 
procedures in our dealings with the intelligence commit¬ 
tees, with the oversight board and so on. In my opinion, this 
is moving in a healthy direction. ^ 

Q Are foreign Intetligenee agencies, such as the British and 
Israeli, reluctant to cooperate with you for fear of compromising 
their secrets? 

A There’s rib question that people are nervous about 
that. Where we are most vulnerable is in what’s known as 
covert action—influencing events, not collecting intelli¬ 
gence. The Hughes-Ryan Amendment requires us to report 
to seven conunittees.'on covert actions. We would like to 
see that narrowed to the two congressional oversight com¬ 
mittees. That would help. 

But let me suggest that other countries are beginning to 
face the same problem. In Britain, the Official Secrets Act is 
now on weaker ground.- The Germans have a Bundestag 
committee that came over and talked to me about what we 
are doing. The Italians have moved part of their intelli¬ 
gence out of the military into the Prime Minister’s office. 

In short, democracies are no longer as comfortable with 
unaccountable intelligence people around. We’re blazing 
the trail in finding out how to get the right balance be¬ 


tween necessary secrecy and accountaomty. i tninK we re 
coming out well. 

Q With so many congressional committees in the act, have 
covert actions become impossible? 

A No. But it is most difficult to undertake a covert activ¬ 
ity where there’s a high probability of a lot of controversy 
over it. 

Q. So, for all practical purposes, potentially controversial co¬ 
vert actions have been turned off— 

A Yes. On the other hand, what this means is that there’s , 
more likely to be a national consensus behind any covert j 
action undertaken today than there was in the past. I think • 
it should be that way. 

Q Turning to the criticism of the agency’s politica) analysis: 
What do you say to charges that you are devoting too much of 
your resources to day-to-day developments—competing with 
daily papers—rather than working on long-term trends? 

A They’re right. We’ve been working for two years to 
start shifting it. But it can’t be done overnight The intelli- ' 
gence commxinity—more so in Defense than in the CL\— ■ 
has a culture that’s oriented toward current intelligence. ' 
The rewards go to the quick-response people. j 

It’s taking a while to shift that emphasis, and it’s causing ^ 
turmoU. Some people are unhappy because they don’t want ; 
to get shunted off in what they think is a closet where j 
they’ll be doing long-term research. That is just one of the 
fundamental changes that must be made in the way we 
handle the analytic process. And, of course, it’s disconcert¬ 
ing to people. 

Q Wasn’t President Carter expressing dissatisfaction with 
the job you’ve done by writing a memo complaining of inadequa¬ 
cies In political intelligence in the Iran crisis? 

A The memo was addressed to three people— C>tus 
Vance, Zbigniew Brzezinski and myself. The thrust of it 
was: “Are you guys bringing it all together?" Most of the 
information that was lacking was available without a spy in 
the system or a satellite. I’m not trying to absolve myself or ■ 
the agency or the intelligence community. This memo isn’t | 
the first I’ve had that’s been critical. . 

Critical memos are not the only ones I have received. | 
I’ve received hand-written memos in both directions, over i 
and above this one that got blo-wn up unnecessarily. And I - 
would hardly think that I could go through two years in this i 
job without some constructive suggestion from my boss. I 

Q Where did you go wrong in Iran? I 

A It wasn’t as though we were sitting here and saying to ! 
the President, “Gee, it’s sweetness and light in Iran.” We j 
were reporting there were all kinds of problems. But most of j 
us felt they wouldn’t coalesce into a big enough problem > 
that the Shah couldn’t handle. I think niost people felt that 
here’s a guy with a police force, with an army, with a one- 
man government. What inhibitions does he have in sup¬ 
pressing these things? The Shah himself didn’t judge it right. ) 

So the fact that we miqudged that the situation would j 
boil over is not a true measure of whether the intelligence ' 
community is serving the country properly. I don’t guaran- i 
tee that I’U predict the next coup, the next overthrow of j 
government, the next election surprise. I 

More than making those predictions, what we’re here for, 
is to be sure the poUcymakers see the trends that they can 
do something about. Even if I’d told the policj'makers on 
October 5 that there was going to be a major upheaval on * 
November 5 in Iran, there was nothing they could do. 

Q We’ve been hearing a great deal lately about a “mole” in ' 
the CIA—^that Is, a KGB agent who has penetrated your agency. ; 
Does that worry you? 

A Well, it’s an annoyance. I have no evidence that makes 
me concerned that we’ve got a mole, But I’ll never say that 
we don’t have one, because I don’t want to be complacent O ' 
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For Agents in Moscow, j 

Snooping Is Risky Work 

/ : . . • : MOSCOW 

Here in Russia, operations of the CIA are shrouded in 

mvstery even more than usuaL ■" ' _ 

Identities of CIA employes working out of the U.S. 
Ejrnbassy in Moscow are- a tightly guarded secret. It is 
doubtful that most personnel in the embassy, let alone 
outsider^ know who the CIA officers are. ^ 

Nevertheless, incidents- in recent years have <^clo^ 
enough about themature and scope of the agency s activi¬ 
ties in thellS-S-R. tomake it poshble to put together ^ 
partial profiler- .. 

■ Much-of U-S: intelligence here involves-electronic 
surveillance and interception of Soviet communi c ations. 

a CIA agents are routinely assigned, to the U.S. Embassy 

under -cover as'political, defense and . consul^ officer^ 
Estimates-of. just ho-w^manyi-of the embass)^s'98 staff 
members-work for the-CIA range firom-lO to 43 percent 

a-Classic, doaki-and-daggem'espiohage is still, part, and 
. _ « » - ■ % 1 y-rr * _ 


In one recent case^ ampules of poison, were involved. *. ..; 

* Contrarr to generatheliefethe CIA- doe* appear to ^ 
have Jtnumber of HnssiaTi citia^ working fw it M agents 
inside the-Soviet -| 

In theoiy^ the enor^us.; diy«si ty__of tte U .S-b-ii., me 

strains between Russians and Soviet minor¬ 
ities, the tens, of thousands-of disgrunded 
Jews who wish to. emigrate^ the ruthless 
nature of the Soviet state and the suppres¬ 
sion of many basic human rights argue that 
there should be plenty of scope here for 
foreign intelligence services. x.r'’ 

In practice, the CLA and all other WesM ., 

em agencies here operate under enormous- handicaps— j 
far greater than those limiting KGB activities in the U.S. 

All travel and contacts between Soviet citizens and ; 
foreigners are tighdy circumscribed-- About 85 percent of 
the U.S.SJL is effectively off limits to foreigners. The | 
Soviet KGB employs unlimi ted resources to keep tabs on 
aU resident foreigners.- 

Closed-and secretive by instinct, Soviet society itself 
acts as-a natural barrier to-the-eyes of prying.outsiders.; 
What- evidence there is suggests that the CIA tries to get 
around this problem by recruiting Soviet citizens while 
they are abroad and by befriending potentially anti-Soviet 
Eastern Europeans stationed, in Moscow. - - ,•/ . i it—■ 

In at least one^are»-of life in the Soviet-Union, the CIA 
has been embroiled in controversy for some time,; This is 
the matter of dissidents.,;^ r 

Many dissidents have had access to valuable inform^ 
tion on closed scientific-research institutes. Soviet authori-i 
ties frequently.taccuse the CIA of trying to subvert dissi- 
-. dents to obtain such data, and the CIA just as often denies 
it has infiltrated the movement. Whatever the^^th, the 


allegation that the CIA has b^n in¬ 
volved with the dissidents has helped 
to destroy them as a real force in So¬ 
viet society, since they have become 
linked in the minds of Russians with a 
hostile foreign organization. ■ 

Twice in the last two years, the U.S. ; 

- Elmbassy has been publicly embar- ■ 
rassed by revelations—neither confirmed nor denied in - 
Washington—of CIA activities here. In July of 1977, Mar¬ 
tha D. Peterson, supposedly a consular official in the em¬ 
bassy, was caught delivering espionage equipment to a 
Soviet citizen. She was subsequently expelled. Two 
months later, another embassy employe, Vincent Crock¬ 
ett, who was listed as an “archivist,” was expelled after he ^ 
was caught trying to collect material left at a “drop” in 5 
Moscow by a Soviet citizen later convicted as a spy 
In the nature of things, it is the failures of the CL\ 
rather than the successes that become public knowledge. 
But confidence that his identity will not be disclosed is 
essential before any Soviet insider would come forward to 
help the West, as did Oleg Penkovsky, a colonel in Soviet 
military intelligence, who gave the British important in¬ 
formation in the early 1960s—before being found out and , 
shot. After all that has happened in the last few years, it j 
would take a brave Russian to emulate Penkovsky- - -..-j 

This rep^ was written btj Robin Knight, 'chief of the i 
magazine’s Moscow bureau..^r-.~ •- ~ -7 .i' 
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he Central Intelligence Agency is 
U under fire once again. For years, 
the CIA was accused—often recklessly— 
of doing too much, of hatching too many 
plots against too many foreign leaders and 
violating the rights of too many Ameri¬ 
cans. The abuse-of-power issue is rarely 
heard anymore. Now, in the aftermath of 
intelligence failures in Iran, Afghanistan 
and other countrie.s, the CIA stands ac¬ 
cused of doing too little. ‘AVe don’t have a 
lot of good intelligence,” charges one of 
the government’s highest ranking intelli¬ 
gence officers. “The value of what we 
have to analyze in almost any part of the- 
world is far less than satisfactory—and far. 
less than most Americans think we have.” 

The most critical failure came in Iran. 
In August 1977, the CIA reported that 
“the Shah will be an active participant in 
Iranian life well into the 1980s.” A year 
later, an agency study said that ‘Tran is 
not in a revolutionary or even a ‘pre- 
revolutionary’ situation.” Once the ex¬ 
tent of the debacle was clear. President 
Carter and a House committee sharply 
criticized the CLA’s performance. The 
agency’s top Iranian analyst and his two 
immediate superiors chose to retire. 
“ViTen people hash'over what has been 
known about Iran, the most significant 
things were in newspapers—and not nec- - 
essarily our own,” complains one .Admin- 
. istration official. . 

HAMPERED BY POLICY 

In part, the CIA was hampered by 
America’s support of the Shah, which pre-- 
vented CLA agents in Iran from infiltrat¬ 
ing the opposition. Policy also interfered 
with the analysis of intelligence^ encour¬ 
aging experts—at the State Department, 
the National Security Council and the 
CLA—to underestimate the Shah’s vulner¬ 
ability. At one point, the CIA even dis¬ 
missed direct warnings from at least one 
foreign intelligence agency that the Shah 
faced serious internal unrest and the; 
threat of Soviet destabilization. 


secrets. Some foreign intelligence agen¬ 
cies are holding back information they 
once freely shared with the CI.A, and their 
chiefs complain privately about the po¬ 
tential for leaks from the eight Congres¬ 
sional committees that oversee the CI.A. 
They are also claiming that former CIA 
meti are able to publish books containing 
sensitive inside information. Beyond that, 
the theft of a highly classified manual by a 
young CI.A employee named William 
Kampiles last year, and the apparent sui^ 
cide of John Arthur Paisley, a veteran 
specialist on the Soviet Union, have raised 
new concerns over security at the CIA. 
i.. CIA director Stansfield Turner, 55, gets 
a large share of blame for the agency’s 
problems. In his two-year tenure. Turner 
has presided over the most thoroughgo¬ 
ing shake-up of the CIA since its creation 
in the cold-war days of 1947, and the 
mood in some comers of the agency is 
bitter. Soon after taking office. Admiral 
Turner sent pink slips to some 800 veter¬ 
an employees, and since then, hundreds 
of e.xperienced agents have taken early 
retirement, draining the agency’s clan¬ 
destine operations of veteran spies. Some 
sources inside and outside the agency 
agree with Turner that the house cleaning 
was beneficial, clearing out an intelli¬ 
gence Establishment tooset in its ways and 
finally permitting the advancement of 
younger people. But others, like a veteran 
station chief in Asia, say Turner has “gut- 
" ted” the CIA’s operational division and 
' created a “disastrous morale problem.” 

: In his shake-up. Turner decided to ap¬ 
point outsiders—from Harvard, the Rand 
Corporation, the Congressional Budget 
Office and even the Social Security Ad¬ 
ministration—to run almost every CIA 
division. “It goes down hard when a 
whole new set of guys comes in with, if not 
; hostility, at least deep skepticism about 
the CIA’s capabilities and good sdnse,’’ 
says one displaced agency official. And 
the newcomers generated more hostility 
by farming out some important assign¬ 



Turner: "I'm a controversial person' 


ments. “Any time the agency has to go out 
and have Rand or TRW write an estimate 
for us, we ought to go out of business,” says 
another senior official. 

RESOURCES AND PRIORITIES 

But the weakness in U.S. intelligence’ 
goes far beyond Tumeris alleged manage¬ 
rial shortcomings. For one thing, aU the 
intelligence agencies are limited by a 
budget that has not grown in real terms for 
several years. And some experts believe 
that too large a portion of the remaining 
resources are used on military studies of 
the Soviet Union—^at the expense of im¬ 
portant economic and political develop¬ 
ments elsewhere. “The U.S. really hasn’t 
caught up to the very ordinary business of 
learning a great deal about what has be¬ 
come a very large world,” says one top 
Pentagon official. 

For another thing, the CIA seems 
plagued by a bureaucratic emphasis on 
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of loifg-term analysis. “Our intelli¬ 
gence is mainly interested in facts 
and hard data, [not in] projecting 
trends," says a top-ranking foreign 
policy ofScial. “We’fe doing a bet¬ 
ter job of collecting inteUigence 
than analyzing it," adds Sen. Wal¬ 
ter Huddleston of Kentucky, a 
member of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee. 


LIMITS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Other critics say the CIA relies 
too heasily on technical intelli- 
gence-r-“hard copy stuff’ from a 
vast array of spy satellites, recon¬ 
naissance planes and radio-inter¬ 
cept stations—and not enon gb 
on judgmental human intelligence 
from agents on the ground.Techni¬ 
cal intelligence provided some ad¬ 
vance warning of the current Chi¬ 
nese attack on Vietnam and last 
summer’s offensive by Ethiopian 
militar>- forces in Eritrea, plus solid 
assurance that the Ethiopians were 
not preparing to invade neighbor¬ 
ing Somalia. But it was not much help in 
gauging the upheavals in Iran and 
-Afghanistan. 

Turner has tried for more than a year to 
redress the imbalance, reports a White 
House source, but the problem persists. 
“It’s so much easier to gather technical 
intelligence than it is to probe into politi¬ 
cal and social processes and into the 
minds of people,” explains this source." 

ou can show photos to the boss day after 
day and tickle the hell out of him,” adds a 



South Africa’s intelligence agen¬ 
cies, for example, began withhold¬ 
ing information when they sensed ■ 
Washington’s growing support for ^ 
black African nations. The CI.A still 
maintains close ties with Israel’s 
Mossad, which passes on informa¬ 
tion about Russia from new Sosiet 
immigrants. But Israeli intelligence 
officials have also grown more cau¬ 
tious since President Carter took a 
more evenhanded approach with 
their Arab enemies. “Time and 
again they find that American tech-; 
nical advisers who work in Israel : 
turn up in Saudi Arabia, and that; 
disturbs them,” says one intelli-i 
gence source. .j. 


Counterspy Angleton: Out in the cold 


veteran analyst. “But you can’t go back to 
your human source day after day or he 
won’t be there for very long.” By avoiding 
human sources, the agency also avoids the 
risk of an embarrassing involvement in 
another country’s affairs. 

In the past, foreign intelligence serv¬ 
ices help^ fill the gap by sharing their 
own cloak-and-dagger information with 
the CLA—but these days they are far less 
forthcoming. The standoffishne^ is partly 
a reaction to changing U.S. foreign policy. 


DESTABILIZATION OPERATION ; 

In Europe, intelligence direc-i 
tors are appalled by what they see \ 
as an increased potential for leaks 
by staffers who serve on Con-, 
gressional oversight committees.; 
Nevvsvveek’s Amaud de Borch- 
^ave reports that European intel- ' 
ligence agencies, afraid of such! 
leaks, have withdrawn from several cov¬ 
ert operations they had proposed to run' 
jointly with the CIA. Sometimes the CLA; 
itself has been forced to drop out. On one‘ 
occasion, there was a chance of thwarting! 
a Soviet destabilization operation in' 
black Africa, if the CLA could supply just! 
three cargo planes without insigniaL'Be-i 
cause of the CIA’s need to clear this with! 
Congressional committees. Turner re-| 
fused to go along. West German intel-! 
ligence directors still share informa-l 
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A TALK WITH TURHEB 


In an interview with Newsweek at 
his Langley, Va., headquarters, direc¬ 
tor Stan^eld Turner said that the CIA 
had improved considerably in the past 
year—benefiting from new manage¬ 
ment procedures and from more spe-k 
cific direction by the National Securi-’ 
ty Council. Despite the failures in- 
Iran, Turner said that the CIA’s ana¬ 
lytic efforts won more plaudits from . 
Administration official than-in the-' 
previcnts year. The ClA is also recruit¬ 
ing on college campuses again. "We’re 
not hiding our light under a bushel 
basket, ’’said Turner. More excerpts: 


, Q. Whet lesson have you teamed from 
Iran? 

A. 'This agency has had to e.xpand 
into economics, politics and. the psy¬ 
chology of leaders around the world— 
: a multitude of new disciplines and 
geographical areas of interest. 'There’s 
/.also a problem of how to deal with a 
' very close aUy; the thought of prying 
into his private national affairs is some- 
- thing you don’t consider, because he’ll 
tell you what’s going on. 


domain. They don’t think we will in¬ 
hibit the next Stockwell if we don’t 
take action [now]. But the laws of this 
country don’t permit us to prosecute [a 
man] just for releasing classified infor¬ 
mation ... unless he deliberately gave 
it to a foreign power, . . 


- NEWSWEEK: What went wrong In Iran? 
^ TURNER: What Was wrong was some¬ 
thing that was wrong with our coun¬ 
try’s approach to Iran for four or five 
years. It was wrong in the CIA, it was 
wrong in the State Department, it was 
wrong in the American me dia, it was 
wrong in the military. VVe were not 
sensitiv’e enough to the cumulative ef¬ 
fect of the rate of change in Iran. And if 
we had been more sensitive... Ameri¬ 
can policy might have been different. 


7 ,'; Q- Are you getting more cooperation 
today than a year ago from the F^ch, 

- British or Israeli intelligence services? . . 

A. I think we’re a little better off, but 
I wouldn t make it a major improve¬ 
ment. The sense of disquiet as to 
whether we can contain information 
has improved some. There have been 
very few leaks out of Congress, which 
was their major worry. The leaks have 
been books by former CIA agents Phil¬ 
ip Agee, Frank Snepp and John Stock- 
well. The people in other countries just 
don’t understand why we can’t keep 
classified information out of the public 


Q. What about internal security? Have 
you reassured yourself that the Kampiies 
espionage case has hot gone deepen—to 
some sort of high-level traitor or "mole", 
inside the agency? 

A. Around Kampiies, I find no evi¬ 
dence whatsoever of a mole. I wonlt 
say there is no mole in the agency, 

because if I did, I would show a compla¬ 
cency that would be dangerous. We sit 
here and try to be constantly vigilant 




Q. Why are there so many reports of 
antipathy between you and people in the 
White House and Congress? 

A. I’m a controversial person. When 
you are taking an organization like this 
through major change, there is resist¬ 
ance. In this job, my responsibility is 
to bring objectivity to the analysis 
of foreign-policy problems—and that 
frequently means I am the bearer of 
bad news. 
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Iranian students demonstrating in Teheran: A critical failure of intelligence 


tion—but without sensitive details about 
their sources, de Borchgrave reports. 

The thought that CL\ headquarters it¬ 
self has been penetrated is even more 
chilling, and it has become a staple of 
popular journalism and Washington cock¬ 
tail conversation. During the trial last 
year of Kampiles, who was found guilty of 
selling the Russians a secret manual on a 
sophisticated surveillance satellite, the 
agency disclosed that more than a dozen 
copies of the manual were unaccounted 
for. Former CI.\ Director Richard Helms 


ing unit was permitted to spend two 
years dissecting Angleton’s career, and 
drew up an extensive case against the 
brilliant but abrasive counterspy. It 
stressed Angleton’s heavy reliance on a 

- defector from the Soviet intelligence 

- service- (KGB) named Anatoli Golitsin, 
and many instances in which CIA files 

’ showed no action by Angleton on impor- 
tantleads. 

. No investigation-—surveillance, bug-' 
ging or wiretapping—of Angleton was 
ever authorized. And in 1974, sources 


suggested that Kampilesmighthavebeen said, the top brass at the CL^ dismissed 


an unwitting dupe of some traitor on a far 
higher level at the agency. The specula¬ 
tion about such a “mole” grew more 
heated after the mysterious death of John 
.Arthur Paisley, a retired Soviet analyst 
who was still working as a CLA consultant. 

DESTHOYED FROM WITHIN? ' 

The paranoia has gone so far that for¬ 
mer CLA director William Colby some¬ 
times telb audiences jokingly: “I am not a 
mole.” And a station chirf in .Asia says, 
with utmost seriousness, that the mole 
theory is “the only explanation for some- 
of the things that have been happening in 
the past few years. The CLA is being 
destroyed from ■within.” Senate InteUi-. 
gence Committee chairman 
Birch Bayh vigorously dis¬ 
agrees. “The agency has done 
every-thing humanly possible 
to find out if it’s true,” Bayh 
says. “They are confident, as 1 
am, that it's not.” 

.\'oie madness seems to be 
a recurring malady at the 
CLA. In themid-196bs, under 
the direction of former coun¬ 
terintelligence chief James 
Jesus .Angleton, a score of 
CLA ofBcers came under sus¬ 
picion. Though nothing was 
ever proved, the careers of 
some high-ranking officials 
su.Tered, and the agency’s So¬ 
viet operations were para- 
1> zed. .Angleton himself even 
came under suspicion at 
one point, .Newsweek has 
learned. .A special mo' 


the case against him as too circumstantial 
and speculative. But Colby forced Angle- 
ton into retirement that same year, along 
with three of his aides. Colby said he 
simply had no faith in Angleton’s “tortu¬ 
ous conspiracy theories” about Soviet 
penetration. “Any allegation that .Angle- 
ton was a Soviet agent was not a factor,” 
Colby insisted to Ne%vsweek. 

Given the wholesale house cleaning at 
the CIA. under Turner, the notion of a 
top-level turncoat planted years ago at 
the agency seems more urilikely today 
than ever. But all the talk . 
about it, and the criticism 
of American intelligence,^ 
generally, present a prob-' 

Paisley (below), Kampiles: Fears 
of an interna! security breach- 
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NATIONAL AFFAIPS 

lem for officials who are tiy-- 
ing to frame a charter to 
govern thebehavioroFintelli- 
gence agencies. Some critics- 
say the charter will be yet 
another restriction on the 
CLA’s abiliri- to do its job. As a 
result, support for it is wan¬ 
ing, and Bayh reckons that 
unless the charter is passed by 
at least one house of Congress 
this term, it will never be¬ 
come law. 

The biggest problem is 
how to protect the rights of 
U.S. citizens during intelli¬ 
gence probes. A group of 
■Administration officials and 
, - Congressional staffers is try- 
. ing to set ground rules that 
■■ will require top-level approv¬ 
al from the Justice Department—or per-- 
haps a court warrant—for a variety of 
investigative techniques ranging from a 
check of bank records to physical 
surv'eillance.. . _ . 

•WHAT IS EXPECTED OF US* . • (; 

Restrictions on covert activities over¬ 
seas would probably match fairly closely 
those already in effect under a White 
House Executive Order. Still under de¬ 
bate is just how much information must 
be given to the Congressional oversight 
committees—especi^y when such oper¬ 
ations involve allied intelligence services. 
The CIA has cut sharply the number of 
covert operations, but a small number still 
take place. There aren’t more, says Tur¬ 
ner, “not because we are not allowed to 
do them but because we can’t find the 
applicability of covert action to our coun-1 
try’s needs at this time.” Turner says that i 
the new charter b essential if American < 
intelligence agencies—and the public— i 
aretoknowprecbely“whatbe.xpectedof; 
us and what b not expected.” - ■ ■] 

WhatbexpectedoftheCIAbosshimself j 
b a clear demonstration ; 
that he can produce top- | 
- grade intelligence vrithin ^ 
the new constraints. Some 
Congressional ie-aders stilL; 
remain to be persuaded,r, 
■ .'and the Senate InteUi-1 
' gence Committee has sent 
staffmemberstohalfadoz- ■ 
, en countries to evaluate 
_the operations of U.S. intel- 
Ugenceagencies. And even 
though Turner b an old , 
Annapolis schoolmate of ^ 
Jinuny Carter, his future at; 
the CLA may well depend 
* on “the strength of Con- ; 
gressional concerns and the depth of Con- ; 
gressional investigations,” says one .Ad- 
minbttation aide.‘The President can’t go 
into the 1980 campaign with the baggage 
of discredited people.” Turner’s CLA has 
been,put through some hard times, and 
now it has to show it can still do its job 
effectively. 

- , —OAVlO M. AU>a S OAVO MAB'n.'I in 
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icadeScs out^^ere units’ tlTey do; that-In short, that la 




teiiloi. 3 tiesi 


yBy A1 Larkin . : But 'Itoier: specificaUy: 3 objectetl to ineciiiarvara 

■ ’'Globe Staff ' guidelines tkause they single out only CIA contracts for 

f: -3 •^Central InteUigaice • Agency'3Di^tpi^j ^ijclosurt Some other schools, Ti^er smd, r^thre dis-^ 
StaiisfieldTuraersaidy«t^ay : (;i&sure'oV^'outside contracts^^rJ/'V-;^':' 

: tain Harvari I >_ “That I.don’t object to at all,” he said. “But here, this 

3 Vererty ; ^idelina'by refusing t o^rw ea^ I clgse:.to. Salem;..Massachusetts; we .have-an; exampl^ 
-theif 'relatidnship with .the CIA;;v2S5r01i ' where yduTe isolating a particular segment of American 
3 . .TWner did not ihdentify theiprofi^Jt ■ sc^e^?ahd saying-we-are pariahs and an asidciation 
sors or say how many, are- involved ^'dr.-. ■ wtth'us is different than anybody, else ^d I think.that's 

‘what services they provide,.but said they d^gerous.” i'-'.:- ti%'/ -‘3 ? 

have chosen not to honor a university.fer.v J^Steiner called Turners claim that a relationslpp with 

■_ quest that certain relaUonships with. thef*. ' the-^TA'is^the same-as a relaUdnship with a busin«s or 
I CIA be reported to the university admmFl* - la^fiira “a false analogy,” and said that Halyard acb^ 
I istration. -. .v' .'i a^r«ultdf CIA'abuserphiynaican.CMpus^. 

! iTumer said thaC while .he “reminifs!”-;;; . t^Tt was the CIA that the Senate Select CommittM on 


' I’m not about to force him. • iln fact; Harvard'sjrim^ concern in drawingu'p thej 
; • ■ "The.remarks'came during ah bour-lbhgi' gigcielines was to prevent any covert presence of the CIA 
interview at The Boston Globe , during;' oif-campus, especially in the area of recruiting, where 
: which Turner defended the' agency!s.i^|: p^essors were sometimes asked to subml the namw of 
•of academics' in .intelligence , work'^anfe Jc^ign students as potential contacts. i' - . 

suggested that it ought to be expand^; ;. J. (sBulTurner, while not detailing just how'such recruit- 
. 'raAer than further regulated-: • ' ' in^hs now handled, saidthat “there’s nothing in thelaws 

I i, ii And, although hb plans to have bireafc;; • ©f j^s land that say we couldn’t recruit foreigners in the 
I fast with Harvard Praident Derek CiBokV United Stata to work for us overseas.” 

;this rooming, Tumer’s comments indicat'^ ' ^35‘umer’s insistence on having the right to use aca- 


•ed that the differencM.between tbe.twb'fi 
men have continued to simmer sinct'lhe^:- 
. guidelines-werereleased in May 1977;^^^ 
‘■.r^Daniel-'Steiner/^^.Harvard’s ^general;;; 
counsel; said yaterday that the.-guid^^; 
lina don’t.prohibit'xonsulling relatioiA:?; 
•ships with :the CIA, and he wasn’t sure 
was those-relationships to which 'Tumers^ 

; referred.':.. 1 '•;•■ ' -A; 

But, even in consultant relationship?, 

* the Harvard guidelina do recommend 
■ that “t'he individual should report in writ; 

' ing the existenceof such an arrangemen^V; 3 ; 

• to the dean who would then report Uie- 

mattertoBok. ' ■ . ' -. .ii' 

, Turner said that “a suggation ha j. 
been made that I should not deal ■^th '.j 


‘ demia, even in instanca where universitia have tried j 
U^iscourage it, reflats the agency's continuing reliance j 
u^n the human element in intelligence gathering. • -3 j 
.QJthough the CIA has begun to rely more and more on J 
technological surveillance and intelligence techniques — 
methods ..that appear .to work well .in military and ecq- 
nomic areas^human^cpntactsjiaye proyed^more relij 


.COHTIiltJED 
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at^ in Ae more sensitive political arena. ’ said that^hile‘T.ve tried to open up the ageii-£' 

iTurnerdenied reports that the agency has not maxim- cy:^4 iisdoW more,"'leaks of classified iMonnation. 
issii the role of-human intelligence gathering in recent haveffen “very liarmful,” and that he is “doing every-,':\ 
ye^, 3 factor which, some critics claim, played a role in . thihg^/c^ to close the loops and cut you .people (the: I 
thoGIA’s. poor advice wammg about t^ recent politi- • ujediafpff from what is.properly classified ihformatiotL” ; 
cagapheavalmIr3iL;:\ '::V'?'?/r;^^^^^ > ' Z;' • ' . Ney^theless, Turner said he believed thait the CIA is J 

Vin the wake of the L^'disturhances, President Jim- 1 now being viewed in a more favorable light, adding that' 


: ^.^nagai^uchingoii;^^^oiacaderaicswho ^ that,'except in'the Ivy L^^ue cdUeges. re-/ j 


iSisked whWh’erthe'-ageh^ st^ used mOTben'bf'We; 
■ h^sE'media as sources.of information,'.Turner said “I. 
'wpn’i^answer.your ^uesttibn Specifically,” ,but added 
tl^ tSe:agshcy has »written rule prohibiting “paid rela-’ 


k. respect the fact that itfs not a gb<» idea to'cast your 
-(i&malism) professibn'in doub^?;Turner.said, but he 
added that he wasreluctaot to grant blanket »emptions 

_ ./^r * “!!__ 


business will come in it will just cfriye us out 
'--o^Jhe human intelligence businessi’l:^ . xlSte.. 


s-a-'.' 
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Tlie CIA and 

CIA Director Adm. Stansfield Turner’s acknovvl^ge-'' faculty. Faculty members who consult on Contract with 
menl yesterday that some members of the Harvard facul-',-the CIA should report that to their deahs;’faculty mem- ’ 
ty are willfully violating Harvard’s rules on faculty rela-i bers who recruit students for possible CIA employment ^ 
tions with the CIA, combined with his suggestion that should publicly notify the university of that activity; re-;', 
the situation really does not bother the agency, much, is -cruiters should not recommend the name of any student i 
extremely troubling. ^ ;,to^t^ for possible employment without thepennisri! 

- First, it should be noted that-Harvard’s dwision 16 ;sioh of that s^dent.? 

draft rules governing the relations between its faculty- .V Adm. Turner suggests these rul^ are discrimihatofy; 
and the agency was hardly prompted by some fuzzy-;; because they don’t apply, to any other potential employer 
headed thinkers jogging along the banks of .the Charles,i/of university personnel;- further, :he;argue9^:jthey, are^ 
It was the Senate Intelligence CommiUeethat'suggested^ Harvard’s rules; not the CIA’s, and it is up to Harvard,% 
the CIA’s covert use of academics^ both to supply Intel-^and not the CIA; tp;enforce them.:Finaily,'Tumer nbtes;2- 


waa me: tumnimee uiai let.'uninitriiueu ujc uia snuuiu ue ' • 

_ ^ .V . course/Turner,IS correct m all respw 

: ^ discission If It is thought thit faculty inaiibaBc 

the n^s of govyrnmant They included „[ the CIA, a chilling elfect thaC' 

and Bon Prue. former dean of the Kennedy School of urere.lhanghtJ 

' Government The committee on which these menserved _La... „„„ tom m,. ti.., 

' succinctly summarized its reasonjngt.jSSi^ijE^l^g^'f^j?^ 


obtaining information for the possible useof the Cl 
inconsistent with the idea of h free and independent 
; versity. Such practices.lnhibit frep’discourse and £ 


e ‘ . ,.Uon,; shouldknowingly .countenanceyactivities^.tnaV; 

the wholly legal employment policies .of ^thatpriT:' 

®,Ce.r.eA‘ .MneSf *ee.ne«-' e,*c.e t-. c.e.e.,is& Sd' ec* ' VO ccP ' * -‘‘i 


the relationship that should exist between faculty mem- ' Harvard President Derek Bok has declared, "I do not 
bers and student.s._’V_ ^ .- believe that,an agency,pUhe United States, should acUn; 

Proceeding' from that rationale, tKe1cbrnmittM prcK| th{s fashion.*’ We agree;^The congressional cpmrni^^^^ 
posed — and the university eventually adopted — relar. drafting a charter for the CIA must weigh the Bok. view 
tivelyslraightforwardrulesgovcrningthebehaviorof its carefully.' * . . 
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iirdy. bt^ -M • t Me 



Turner comments 
on Page 3 


■ • ByJoyBillington . ^ 

'WwhingiooSiarStftff Writ^ . ■- *V. l 

" When Jimmy Carter went out to CIA headquar-^ 
ters at Langley;recently to give intelligence agents'- 
a pep talk, he jurged them to be “more pure and • 
.more clean and more decent and more honest’.’ than, 
practically anyone else. They must be ^ Czf^r’s-^ 
wife, he told them. - 

Such orders, of course, were delivered in the con¬ 
text of a widespread.public impression that the 
agency had been less pure, less clean, less decent 
• and less honest than many.might wish.. • ' \ . 


Turner’s'family were sufficiently | and h 


well oft enough to give their children 
good educations. Stansfield attended 
Amherst, Annapolis and Oxford. 

He admits to being "more of a cut¬ 
-up” at Amherst than at Oxford later, 
although his pranks were clearly in 
: the GoodT Clean Fun category: “One 


them, 

Y Today they meet at Webster’s 
‘shop’ or Turner’s — a friendship 
must make J. Edgar Hoover, who re¬ 
sented the CIA, turn in.his grave. 
They see each other at the security 
coordinating meetings at the White 
House.' And play tennis together 
regularly.. Webster refuses to say 






‘•i 


" * ■ And, while.many of the;exc8ss«»,bf the past seem 
to have been curb^,.the agency ii currently under, 
new fire.— on the fundamental question of how well 
it is doing its job; Critics now are sayingthat Wash¬ 
ington was caught off guard by the events in Iran, 
that something is deeply amiss at the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency when one of its. personnel is found 
guilty of selling critical information to the SovietsL.. 

At the center of the storm is Stansfield Turner — 
a S4-year-old admiral who neither smokes nor 
drinks, a deeply religiousman in a world of cunning 
and stealth — who has been task^ to poiztt tiie CIA 
in a more virtuous and efficient direction, r-: 

' Turner’s command began dramatically enough. It . 
started with the so<alled “Halloween Massacre.” 
The admiral ordered 212 employees to. hang up their 
cloaks and put away their daggers—- the number 
ultimately would reach 820. That same night, Oct. ^ 
31, 1977, as pink slips were-carried’home, all-over • 
town. Turner threw-“a Halloween* party, jfor 
. spooks,” and guests ducked for apples.i-t v .r: . t- 

. This twist of Turner humor —. to begin the over- 
. haul of the clandestine service on the night of ghosts, 
and gboulies—must have appealed to the director’s' 
sense of - irony- For. there was- much about the 
' tweedy, expensive- clothes a nd t he-con voluted mind- 
sets of the cland«tinfe people that went"agmnst fte 
grain of his own straight-arrow mindb.o'i* ; 

This year, the Turners’Halloween party-featured s; 
“graves” of agency‘enemies, dangling' skelttons, p 
and a game for the 60 guests of guessing how many V 
pumpkin seeds there were in a jar. There were 667^ 
Iran’s Crown Prince Reza guessed 650 and his prizerj 
was a packet of jelly beans. There are those whorj 
would argue today that the Crown Prince’s jellyl. 
beans are more of a reward than the CIA would f 
earii for its Iran estimates/ ^7-- ;• f 

-v^’M^y fadier left arOTall mill town inJ-^ashire 
called Ramsbottam^when he was eight or nine.” 
Turner says. “His' older brother and. an.nnde had - 
emigrated to Chicago, and: he and'.,his widowed- 
mother joined; them.” .Oliver Turner didn’t finish 
high schocd. He started out as office boy, worked his' 


the GoodTClean Fun category: “One ! coordinating meetings at the White 
thing 1 did that was fun was getting i. House. 'And play tennis together 
hold of-the master key and locking i regularly.. Webster refuses to say 
the whole fraternity, in their rooms j who wins. “It’s very close," he says 
onenight.’^;,. , , ^ tactfuUyr r ■ . . . 

w^* WrUfefo*n/teetom^r*^^^ ' on the Navy footbal™eam.” e gradu- 

* 1 * ^ I academically and first mUi- 

T i .tartly !>• a class of;82fr. He reraem- 

I gave, m j hers his-fellow midshipman Jimmy 
and-went out with the boys for a beer Carter as “a ouiet 
and.I,..was a regular drinker from ' Southern:young man” 
then until 1949 when my^brother was ! 'know Mcnje? well “Yo^ 

killed in. ^an-automobile^ accidents ^ 

... -rT ’,.- —. - when, you live in a 4,000-man dorm, 

^ ■ unless you have.clubs in common or 

dangers weren t jjve near each other.” They came to 
worth it and gave It up. I surely jcnhw each other later when Turner 
*^T '• ■'' t. * • ” vias head-of the Naval War College at 

oontf/ Ncwpoit. He invlted the governor of 
..-a running battle . albeit gentle- Georgia tovlecture. as part of his 


^ "aval officers Studying there. 

" htfnrA »' Tumcr Went to Oxford as a Rhodes 

■ 5 «e*e»;*k ^ ScMoIar 11 ! 1948 for two* and a half 


^relations the CIA had in the past with 
H Amherst,, before we foreswore deal¬ 
ing with campuses. We feel that if we . ^ . 

made an agreement in the. past and 1 
said we’d keep this secret that we • n"t° mtfpK 

won’t disclose our past sources any "we”had^thr^*wr^irtAn«?vi'frrm=’ 
mocetfaan our present sources.” ■ - J’fil v 

' and a lot going on at Oxford. You re 

Hii old friend William H. Webstar, 

now head of the Federal Bureau of studying on- J^ur .vacation. We 
Investigation, laughs when-asked if 

. he led Turner- astray at Amherst, j Riviera„ 

"Probably! But Stan was a-very ^ 

straight-arrow. His nickname was 

‘Sturdy. Stan’:, My wild days were i 

afterSlan left-Maybe my role model 

cut me-loose and I misbehaved after friin anrf ^ 

helefk“ ■ "' -train and head for the sun... r 

They "w'ere both members of The sUmulat- , 

Sphinx Honor Society, and wore the "f 4 

black, pork pie hats with purple Sin?.! 
stripes that' marked members- of ■ j* r!™ 

;what Webster-calls“the epitomy of' !!?vr rf «ssue, the,, 

what was best at Amherst, the junior ' 

leaders. I think Stan was president.” -^i- f,5f5® things about Lord Bal-' 
SThe fact that Sturdy Stan was ; tour/nu h‘s role in setting up Israeh-? 


steadily climbing the rungs of the ' 
Navy ladder is something Webster 
would have expected.,What neither, 
could' ever -anticipate, however, - is 
that one day they would head the CIA 
.'and FBI.respectively— “ Mr. Inside- 


(Then Palestine.) I’m proud of my¬ 
self, too,'because Kenneth Clark was, 
a teacher and I used to go to bis lec¬ 
tures.- I wasn’t taking art. I wasr 
reading PPE (Philosophy, Politics-, 
and Economics). But that* was th^ 
kind of broadening opportunity Ox-i 

E.OHTIBinsiu 
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^‘theri “wa?®no"stigSa j umJheSftnI of NATO's southern flank 

ig to study." - had a magnificent villa over 

L Lj u-G angster Invades looking the Bay of Nanles _ 


• j w VI '-'I. I 

ford offered. And unlike American 
universities there was no stigma 
about wanting to study.". - .-, 

Asked if he did any heli-raising. 
Turner demurs, and then says: "I 
pushed the present chairman of. 
Honeywell up a drainpipe to get into 
his college after hours one night. And 
one evening after an-all-night ball.: 
the former president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Virgma, Edgar Shannon, and 
I went prating. My friend negotiated 
a curve in die river very deftly and 
two couples in another punt ap¬ 
plauded his remaiicable.fear. You 
have to understand that we’re in 
white tie and taUs. And Edgar Shan- 
non standing in the stern of: the- 
^ punk, bowed to the flpplause end 
.,_wentTightin the river f .^r.. •, 

- A feUowRhodesScholarai Oxford^ 

■ Pittsburgh University Chancellor 
Wesley Posvar, admits he was was a 
bit surprised when the Carter admin¬ 
istration chose Thmerfor the CIA. “I 
was-surprised they were that smart! 
He’s was an.obvious choice;'a bal¬ 
anced internationalist with a inilitary 
background, a- scholar and intellec¬ 
tual and a'man who.understands- 
national; security far-better than 
many othen whose names were men-; 
tionedJ-’’ '- ■ ■ -> 7 ^— ■ 

Posvar calls his old friend “a^ 
pretty straight guy. He behaved then, }' 
at Oxford, as he does today. The only.-' 

difference is a little gray hair." 

. -^-.v . ' V.,- ... 

Turner retells an Oxford expen-.- 
ence^vividly:-:- ^ . 

“My tutor, Herbert Nicholas, was ■' 


Ktiondda. Ir was about me ‘invading’ 
with ipy gun molls ... my tutor% 
spinster sisters. I had .a Morris 
l^or but they accused me of riding 
n my, big black limousine with my 
niolis^ltwas very, very revealing,” • 

r .-fri • • • .--"'"" Cl * ■ 

Stansfield and Pat Tumerlive in'a 
pleasant admiral-size house on the 
grounds of the U.S. Naval Observa- 
tory. Ir IS the tot time a CIA chief 
has Uved m such a "safe house,” Pat 
.Traner e^lains. which makes the 
CIA security people “very happy. . . 
we benefit from the security that ' 

living up 

^ conifoitabie piacid woman,. Pat 
.“Turner says, she h as littl e'., curios ity 

. alwut.;.y the -secrets’* her -husband 
carr^. This even extends, to their 
son,^avy Lt,.Geoffrey Tumer.-who 
is^ presently, doing post-graduate- 
work, at the^Naval Post Graduate. 
School in Monterey. Cal.V..**r don’t-" 
know the subject of his thesis: He ^ 
my husband i- 
talk butThaveto goput of the room.”t 
she-saysf Asked, if she isn’t te'mpt^> 
to- listenVat'the- door Pat ■.Turner . 
4aughs_:iK}^’s.all gobbledygook and'^' 
code wdnisTcduldn’tUnderstand." '■/ 

; She has been a voracious reader of 
spy yarns’for longer than her hus- 
band has been in the nation’s No.' 
s^k.. While John Le Carre is some- 
what fompli^ted» she admits^ point- | 


writing a book about ttie 1950 el^oa I • admits, point- 

when Churchill unsuccessfully sought I u Schoolboy*^ 

to unseat Atlee. I had an automobile I > f , is reading; “it gives you a 

T 1 .:.. —It__ .a >. I .Xeel lOP thf* 


and I drove him all around the coun--'' 
try to interview politicians. One night 

we were in die Rhondda Valley_a 

very poor coal mining area which 
was very Communist oriented, xi 4 -; t; ■ 
“We went to hear Harry Pollitt;^' 
the secretary general oL the British/ 
Communist party; whose constitu^- 
ency it was. We went with my tutor's" 
two sisters who were spinster school-' 
teachers. Pollitt described Mri'For^." 
restal, the "American secretary of'-’ 
defense, as'so typical of die paranoid > 


teel for the drearj^part of the espio- 
I :nage business; wbicbLcontains so- • 
..much tedious’wqfk.!^ / ■: '.‘.j, >> . j-rl.':’, .5 

; .v;Pat Turner has instigated the'tot^ 
'organized, wives meetings in the- 
;history of the QA. SoiUe 28 wives-of:.; 

. ’mp secdon leaders" now meet for* 
luncir once.a month. “A lot of thc> 
I^er woman just can’t do if because' 
diar husbands are not acknowledged - 
"as workingfdr the CIA.- I ‘ 


rcsrai, roe:American secretary of'■ «’;"~ngiortnetiA.--Wi 
defense, as'so typical of die paranoid m]t they needed a little tpgeth-■ 

American capitalist that-he’d jump- -®™es»r 7 they;ve been picked on sou 
out ofa window if he heard a siren go" .much arid,,taken so much criticism. I- 
by, thinking-it was the signal forthep they're.wonderfuI,;?dedicatrt " 


( looking the Bay .pf Naples — “the 
most elegant I’ve ever lived in.”she 
5 says calmly, without any note of nos-' 

; talgia. : • 

: They courted.,in Carmel. Cal.' 

; where Pat was secretary to a Chris¬ 
tian Science lecturer. Ten years 
r .m Highland Park, near i 

Chicago when,they were both 12 ' 

years .old, they had attended the | 
same Christian- Science Sunday 
.school d^s. Their courting ran to-'-i 
dancmg,pn the beach at Carmel, both' ’ 
:dreamy after seeing-“Aa-American'! 
*5 and to_ walking .by moon- I 

"light along the beach in Chicago. ‘ ”f 
-During their iirst years together! 

^ they managed well enough oa bis 
Navy salary, together with “what: 
he'd saved at Oxford.” She had-“a 
_ smaU inheritance” that helped some 

wth the children’s education. In 1963 
; ‘mjs grandmother died and left him a- 
thad of her estate.” Turner’s salary ’ 
today is SS7,500. . - -‘ ;v ' M;- .. .M 

As an active- Christiair Scientist/—*^ 
toy attend the. Sixth Church of 
Ghnst Scientist-Pat Turner does -not- 
take medications, even aspirin. iT' 
don’rneed it. I’ve only had five hMd-‘ 
'aches m my whole life. We do go to. 
dentists and I wear glasses and my 
father-in-law had hip surgery", she' 

• adds as an illustration that- they are 
not such strict Christian Scientists as 
tose^who refuse any medical aid:- 

: They both pray regularly and read a’ 
weekly lesson. Pat Turner says sh6- 

• has found prayer helpful in heaUhg' 

many physical problems". * ''j 

intensely religiousj 
man. A few minutes of contempla- 
’ tion and prayer at the beginning of 
to day helps you off to'^fhe'right 
start and puts things in perspective,’.r 
^ Turner says. "You're not as impor¬ 
tant as you thought you were."'". -,, 
They like *‘to be in nature'to*- 
- ^therf and still -manage to walk in 
the woods here in Washington-with-' 
out as^nty man trailng along.’And • 

. whde they no longer danre on moon; : 
lit bea^es.. now they’re in their 50s,' ’ 
i”? some frivolity-such as- the' 
sled he gave her last-Christmas, Pat' ' 
Turner sledded ovei^theMla of. the'' 
Observatory compound last winter! 


T’ll bet you five po'uodftit was-ln': P®*otin8.'vcollage; she can unstop 
-Jjme maga 2ine..ThatV mv/source/1 smks, garbage.dispos,als and toilets; 
Well.Talerlchedced Tim'e and ftereT S 
T-wasnt a scintilla-of evidence that"'! “The 

/ would give Pollitt something to work ® i^^s face is 

. on. It was just a total lie. which was a t-n r compe- 

very illustrative- to me of my now-1 husba^ is at sea to 

'long experience 'of dealing->ith.| '®^ ?® 

com'munism: a nice httle hausfrau 

■ “That was-one of my first znbs: 'j'-^*^J?®“!“®-® *’°™®""s*>e^^^ 
with ir; Here was a man who .was.:f ^®''® 

willing to-lie where-he couldn’t be-'/; u 

proved wrong — in themiddle of the’, Nani’ii ' 

.night in theRlmndda,VaUey.::"J?;iiiil:iirfr^J^^^ “® last post before the, 

^"®r«.-*where.,T.unier .was.in. 


tnree_ games of double solitaire. "He: 
^ gets off all his inhibitions and lets off.' 
steam. On mother’s day he beat ’me' 
m 17 games. Hornblower sits under! 


uuag a wavy wue ftas face is ml? games. Hornblower sirVtmrt^n 
tent^wMe^to r compe- - the table and Stan teUs him what mis'- - 

..tent, while the husband. 15 at sea to .1 takes I’m making ” “ " -• - 

:givmg up the bankbook and the keys '''' '" “ ' ~-i!*e -a . 

laming a nice little Aausfrau 

i wi« he comes hom®',"'she-says. ‘ rmTTTT-TTPn 

. ..During them marriave th»v .wvJilxILUliiD 
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THe Directorr tTimes have < 



After having five directors in as many years and- 
surviving a four-year battering that turned.into a. 
national debate about what kind of intelligence serv¬ 
ice Americans want, the CIA is beginning to get its 
act together again, insists the Director of Central 
Intelligence. Others are not so sure/ . . - - 

Stansfield Turner thinks the agonizing public'de- 


-cJlrurner denies the agency is being ‘ 
hamstrung. “Having to report to 
’ eight committees of Congress on cov- 
• err action is confining but the restioi 
' these restrictions people are talking 
i .about are all involved in the protec-• 

,| tion of the rights of-American citi- 


cate over the CIA is over.‘T think we've turned tile- zehs-and this-really is not a major 
comer. And we’re on the offensive, not the defen*. parr of our activities. These restric- 
sive. We’ve got an important mission forthe coun-^* tionvwhich we all want^are not that 
try. We re doing it.well. We’re doing it legally. We .^mstringing ’’ • 

don’t have to take any more guff.” . - • v i ^^IComplaints from the'OId Bo^r net. 

But to many. Turner personifies a OA hamstring 'largely centering on the* clandestine 
with restrictions,'a cold depersonalized operation ^c^erations issue, remain nettlesome 

with its own captM but with all orders coining from .Hythe director - . , , 

the White Houte and Congress.-What some would 

prefer is a skipper who would takethe ship down, to ? ve-been a staunch supporter of 
he Quietly on the bottons while the depth charges ex^ cth^-clandestine service ^nd-" have ' 
plod ed above them.. - fvUa.-r- . . r-..,. .'gpne--to. bat for them. Like:-that 


Opinion on Turner varies.TA/forraer NationarS^itsi”"“^ National Press Club. 


curity Council staffer says: “He’s intelligent, a good. 
field commander, but he leaves^a lot of distrust ^ 
people in his walte. The. main ^ige I’ve heard u 
that he suppresses'dissentingc.mews. This makes the 
material less reliable to the-wider intelligence com¬ 
munity. And there’s the-rfeeling that, he’ll do; 
w.hatever the president wantsiiJj ,' . .'v a A 


iWhat-am I doing there?'.rm defend- 
;;inglthe clandestine service’s right not • 
to^reveal its sources. I don’t do that 
A^romote morale but because that's ; 
^what’s necessary to have an effective 
sclandestine? operation. And if they 
.itoatinue to believe'.tSey’re-effective 


Turner is moving in the right direction in analysis of 
intelligence. “The-criticisms you getiall have to do 
with the other role of tiie CIA. the clandestine opera-' 
tiops. The impre ssion is that- Turner i s n’t interested 
in the operations side and ^at he hasn’t been able to!' 
counter the deterioration of the .last five years*and 
get the clandestine services working again.” ; 

"Covert operations.’^ Cline says, “the intervening 
in political events abroad, are’Virtually dead, ex¬ 
cept perhaps for feeding a little propaganda to for¬ 
eign newspapers to cduntei^ Soviet manipulation of 
the news.” ' -iWSfr-j.rm-. 

“But I’m not sure an^ne could dbrmuch better, 
considering the hamstringmg of the. agency,”'. he 
adds. “A new bill containing 250 pages of restric-- 
tions and monitoring provisions demmstrates a 
punitive attitude hr the administration and Congress' 
to the CHA. 1 doh’t.think weican live with that. You 


Sji'^eductions in tHe’Clandestine-serv- 
jiSie I “gave-the younger clandestine 
/people more opportunity, and that’s- 
ipercolated down. As a result of this 
we’ve - cleaned but ••. . not dead 

Wood.'but excess wood. They were 
/good wood, but excels. They had too 
rnanyrnf'them.'So there are more 
Ipromotions in the clandestine seryice 
thisyear than ever before.” 

-Regarding Vrisk-taking’ in j.the 
'.clandestine sejnriba the Admiral says 
/flatly: “the cianderiiiie service is out 
.'off business if it doesn’t take risks. 
liMbst 'of'the Old boy network is sub- 
;:cbnsciously upset'because covert ac- 
-tion-,is:more difficult ;today. But I’ve 
>hren-.hetLe I^months-arid there’s only 


.have to take some-nsks. There are a lot.of crires ^gpe-covert action Lwould’like to have 
comingtnthenextfew.years:*TTurner would say thar — vi. . ■- - - ..j v 

his intelligence is still-very^good because-of-the 
technical intelligence. But that-mostly relates to 

large countiies. It gives nninformation about the ^opppi-tunities vtod^r that wou d' be 


7 -,:' rffr-i t-Guatemala orI-Irah.vThefcountry’'ne! 

iuraerdisagiw.._..Dnly .the-newspapers and 


Kay Cline— say .I rely too much on technical intelli¬ 
gence. Ray’s a fine feUow.^ I like him. He’s-out of 
date. Hehasn’t understood what I was trying to.do. I 
But I’ve fought for the clandestine service.; And ! 
they’re stronger and better than they were a year 
ago. I Have no intention of downgrading them; I’m 
here to make this: a strong clandestine service for 
19S8 as'well asjl978: I’m not playing for jus^the 
short run.” ~ 


j^er,'wants to dd tharikind oF>thing 
Tnor is it really as do-abTff’ks it was 30 
jyearsago.' ’ r ... 

|^;■-i.“The.:,OId Boys are upset because 
" the; elan;.the fun of •goin^ out and not 
■ only finding intelligence but influenc- 
;- ing events is over. It was more .vi- 
’'ibrant here in the past/3t was‘-;more 
/'vibrant-in the^^iriilitary-fh'the-^past!- 
’/Every time there was a smoke'signal' 

‘ we sentthe fleet off over the Horizon.'- 
We don’t do that aify^more.-And'.’ 
they’re just beginning tO: learn that - 
here; .• • ' 'I 

; "It’s/ interesting because -so^many i 
experiences here - are just .five/ or-10 «j 


'/years- behind my- military' experi-/ 
ences. The' attack on this agency 

■ came-aboutl974.-The attack, on the 
military came-in 1970.-The elan of 
charging off into the wild blue yonder 
m the military has changed too. But 
they’ll get used to.the changes. Be- 
cause what’s left'to-be done is more 
important than it was in the past. . . 

■ intelligence as opposed to covert ac¬ 
tion.*: ' - 

■' ■ 'T don't feel circumscribed in tak¬ 
ing the appropriate risks. I think 
we’re being more judicious in evalu¬ 
ating thosfrrisks.Now maybe the Old 
Boys also sense- that. But I tell you, • 
when you look:at the. mistakes that 
have been made here in the past be¬ 
cause people didn’t ask Vs-jt worth 
it?’ Some of the things for which they 
:were most criticized weren’t worth 
-doing. ;They didn’t measure the. risk 
against the benefit. Now we’re doing 
'^that. And: if they think that means we 
aren’t, willing to take risks they’re 
iullof baloney! 

- *-I sat'at-.that table recently with 
- all ClAriiprofessionals : around the 
table and riikaid 'I want-to do'this, 
now vote !i-EVery one.of. them" voted 
no. I said.lOKrgentlemen'; you; win. I 
just want the record to show that I — 
the only outsider — am the guy vot¬ 
ing to take the risk.’-'c rvJ 

r-.- "Now I donit say they- were.wrong 
' i.and l was righUlf I really thought I 
t:was right .I’d have over-ruled them.' 
:But;:vrm perfectly - willing-Jto take 
•risks, that’s what I’m paid for:-And 
the whole organization knows that. If 
.1 lefyou. talk to the-clandestine-peo-. 
pie they would-not produce -many in— 

. stances.where.they suggested-a risk 
that"*! Wouldn’t take. I’ve turned-^ 
.soraejdown, of course," -/j. 't;/- 
lyTurher- risfrains^fronr: copiraent on 
fwhat evenfeRrerident/Car^^^ 
?ierr'a:-seribnKfeinte}Ifgence-'.failura-in 
f lrafa. "His argumentys. how can we 
jprove- we had good intelligence with¬ 
out, showing: it to you,” CIA spokes. 
;;.man Herliiietu-says. And.on another 
. currentiianxiety,." the' . question . of 
^.whethervqr not a "rmole:”-a double - ' 
.-agent, has-wbrked .himself into the 
. topranks of the CIA; Hetu says: “It 
? would be foolish forthe director to be 
absolutely ^ categorical in-'denying 
'that a'‘‘moIe”exists; but in his best 
judgment he believes there is noL” 
s A. top; Pentagon; official sees' CIA 
= directors/as “.reflecting what admin- 
istrationsjwant/at any, given time. 
There -have been' more-.’outsider’ 
directors than .‘insiders’, so-Turner 
isn’ruTrique; Fbur star admirals like:^ 
to run the .ship from the bridge. The/ 
idea of a strong command line never! 
leaves theni; He- likes everything' to 
fit into that tight little line y'; . 
bfag,."'bfng/i'Also--iie's - a^;systems. 
analystiwhd; likes.torcon'dahre every^; 
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thing to a ■ neat statistical 'matrix. I ' ; - ' cn f 

Turner's imeasy with words', which I He «: not. embarrassed by the 

means he has tendencies opposed to Arkady,Shevchenko case in which if, behind in order to accept 

those intelligence agents who want to was.revealed that the rornier Soviet ^e- 

caveateverything." - “‘Plomat had spent large sums of 

Retired.-Admiral • Elmo-; "Biid” However Turner is'embarrassed 

Zumwaltrecomniended-Turner-for c on. t waiit.to b.e a prude. J don t ap» over the case of an emolovee Wil- 

several imprtant Navy posts in the : proveiii mVown life of the-kind of Kampiles. having been’con-: 

.past. But he-sees the.;^IA -as m-j : things-Shevchencko-^L d^ But' satellite .secrets to i 

creasingly acting aS;.a-'propaganda it’s his-privata life He's a^'mar^ • ^^°s'^°w. ^Tve tightened-security i 
arm of tne presidency rather than ried man t .* Procedures here.-I’d like-it not to • 

absolutely ruthless about coming out he jjjje- his'inonhappened. It‘a-very:difficult to ^ 

with objective criteriai”-This tilting, time'-We’re trvinp tn ^ establish such tight procedures that 

tow^ds presidents begamwith Henrf SnVo ^ can’t happen. Ali thebaperron my 

Kissinger. Zumwalt^ays, and today wj^out desk are highly classified.- It’s the 

-Cart-er-T OTesUpubfe .statem ^^ ^ f’cdium of dWg busines^’lf l4avl 

and the next CIA analyses, lean in ;-^.^‘He hasn'f done an»thm» /-V:™; ‘o sign for each one we can-get our- 
sthatdirection.” . / .na'l We had crimt- selves tied in knots..So you’tove to 

CIA morale in therfeld te so low.^ female comM^ortfwn rela^^^^ - compromise hetween efficiency and 

he insistsf.r'that if.yoiuevaluate on a did not pay him to pay her We naid ::®®cunty. T: thi^^^e -whole govem- 
one-toIO crale ?n -u:*_ j-- " y hen we paid —ment in-the nasrlO; Vears has laanaW . 


arm of the presidency rather than 
absolutely ruthless about coming out 
with objective criteriai’-This tilting,' 
towards presidents began-with Henry 
- Kissinger. Zumwalt aays, and- today 
"Carter .makes .public .^teniehts 
and the next CIA., analyses, lean in 
.that direction.” : ■: 

V CIA morale in therifeld is so low.; 

• he insists.r'that if.yoiuevaluate on a 
-one-to-lft scale in comparison wth- 
.the KGB, the CIA .-would have gotten 


- medium of doing business. If l-.have 
to sign for each one we can-get our¬ 
selves tied in knots;. So you feve; to 

- compromise between efficiency and- 
; security. I; thiirir^the: whole govem- 
“ment in- the pasrlO years has leaned - 


i ■ ^ • V* r^niens in-mepasriu years has leaned, 

SK^hkt h* f bit much toward morbhffi- ■ 

I. cient ways of handling their-Vper-' 
.we nave a country, that will attract a i _z-_* 


:.Zumwait.-. blames,;7CartM--'^rather 
than Turner.;"! ddn't.thiakahyoneat 
tne CIA -could; perforioi differently 
given a president who-operates from 
■the. naive.base Mr.. Carter .operates S 
from; who thinks that the same ideo- 1 
riogical -and -Rheological orientatjon i 
ef/ective at^Camp. David with two.1 
religious-men can .be applied to the-B 
Soviets;. So they're.' taking 'him right’-ri 
and lefC;.^d Admiral Turner is giv- "S 
ing -the, president,'exactly what he 'P 
?vants. which is .what one should ex- 


When he lived Iwe- for a few“years' 
. .. . He had everything going for him 
Villas=youngest 




Turner flatly. denies".that,/he has 
politicized, the-, agency's; jntelligence 
.reports for the benefit of the adminis- 
traUon:-"S^at'yoii’are’seeing is a 
greater-.opennessi'.regardless >of 
- whether it supports or detracts (from 
adminiitratioa positions), I'm not in 
,the policy.game,.-I'm declassifying 
what caa,besiMlassined.;'Sbmetime3 
I’m . praised .and ‘.sometimes. Tm' 
damned,-I,!m'nothere.to undercut the 
-Pfsslden^butl'm; not here to support 
; him .iin :a/: political -sense;.' because I 
.haye tube obiective.’7,^v-t .vV'-' 

^ -He/alsp.denies the accusation that 
M. res^cts^dissentinft views in CIA 
analyses.:?4*It there is /phe thing I 
have-^ doneK-suecessfulIyiMti’ is. to 
.emphasue. 3 yminori^ views •. in the 
intelligence-ri^orts. .'you';hah’f find 
anybody that would-deiiy■'that I’ve 
driven footnotes but because before I 
came here I never read the footnotes. 

I assumedthey came from some wild . 
rguy who had -to dissent. /Vf?-:;’ 
.-"Today, if a- dissent ishMessary it 
goes right in-the text -of. the,estimate, i 
.You have to-read it.,Then the deci¬ 
sion maker’s got the whole picture. I 
am just excited.whatifs done to im¬ 
prove theestimating process and I'm. 
curious to-know , who accused me of • 
suppressing; minorityI'/ifiews.. If r; 
knew I’d probabiy.-Jaag'.him iip by' 
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Adm. StwsMd Turner, US, dimeter of central intelligetKe, pointed out 
several signs of continuing Soviet pressure against the United States in an 
oxelusive interview with editors of The Son Diego Union, 

Turner's eontments focused on the latest incidents of Soviet harassment 
of American report e rs end businessmen in Moscow, the discovery a 
XGifunn^ into the American Embassy and harsh prison sentences given 
in the latest triela of dissidents. He called the harassment of Americans an 
apparent revaonse to the U,S. arrest of two Russians caught spying in. this 

country. > - '■'3. 

The CIA dim.-tor also expressed concern about what or who may be- 
behind what ht. described as conHnuing efforts to undercut America’s 
intelligence gathering- services. He included former CIA agent Philip 
Agee’s threat to reveal the identities of as many overseas CIA agents as 
he can, saying that such a disclosure would jeopardise thelives of *ftesa 
agents, as well as seriously damage US. ability te collect needed 
intelligence data. The interview Mlowst , . , 

Question: Admiral, why is the So¬ 
viet Union harassing American busi¬ 
nessmen and newspaper people in 
Moscow?. 

Answer:' The Soviets have taken 
these unconscionable actions appar¬ 
ently in retaliation for the perf^y 
proper arrest of two Soviet spies who 
were caught in the process of spying 
in this country. - 


Q: What is the realtionship of 
what’s happening there to detente as- 
a whole? 

A: I think you have to recogni 2 e 
that detente has never meant that 
there is no competition l^etvveen our 
countries. It has tried to dampen the 
military element of that competition 
there are bound to be ups and downs 
in the relationships over periods of 
time. I don’t view this particular 
series of events as a major impact 
on detente. . 

Q: Is the KGB being more arrt>-^ 
gapt or more open? 

A: When we discover a tunnel that 
the KGB has dug into the United 
States Embassy in Moscow and they 
me the .protest with us; they’re 
damned/^ogant. • 

Q: What should the United Stales 
res^ase be? 

aI: That’s a question for the Secre- 
taij of State and the President . 

Q; Do you think the trials of 
dissidents are going to result in 
harsher sentences because _,of the 
worldwide attention than otherwise 
would have been the case? 


j A: I think that it is very difficult to 
' speculate on what the legal process¬ 
es in the Soviet Union might do or 
might not do. They are certainly 
carefully controlled, as contrasted 
with our country. I don’t read the 
sentencing of Shcharansky, for 
instance, as having been- terribly 
influenced by the publicity. I think 
perhaps the fact that he-was brought 
to trial was a rejoinder to the public 
criticism; they were showing that 
they were not going to let the public 
criticism completely control their 
internal domestic activities as they 
see them. 

: Q: Do you think the Russians will 
bejnorejough as the Sov iet leadw- 

shlp changes and Br«rhnev disap¬ 
pears? 

A: That’s a. real sixty-four dollar 
question. And I don’t really believe 
there’s a way to speculate in a very 
informed manner as to whether they 
will be tougher or less cooperative. 
Brezhnev clearly has been one of the 
leading exponents of detente and of 
SALT, so one has to be concerned 
whether with the loss of his influence 
there will be as much emphasis on 
those. i 

Q: Phillip Agee, the renegade CIA- 
agent, recently announced his inten¬ 
tions of exposing every CIA agent 
abroad. How much of a danger do 
you regard this as being? 

A : A very serious one and one that 
I can do very little about. I’d like to 
see you do something about it. I’m 
not allowed to investigate Ameri¬ 



• "I don't really believe there's a -vray to j 
speculate in a very informed manner as to j 
whether they (the Soviets) will be tougher | 
or less cooperative." . J 


cans, quite properly, but I’d like to" 
lay - before you the question for a 
good investigative reporter. What is 
going on here? We’ve got Agee pub¬ 



lishing a very smooth, e.tpensive but 
free distribution publication strictly 
against the CL4. We’ve got a world 

■ youth festival in Havana with Agee 
' on the forum and others who have 
> been brought down for that purpose. 

We’ve got other activities in this 
country directly pointed at undercut- 

■ ting our intelligence activities. They 
are not cheap; somebody’s behind 

- this, somebody’s funding this and 
■ moving it. I think it’s insidious, but 
' within the limits of the law I have no 
authority to'go out and try to either 
' find out who’s doing it or to curb iL 


G.ONTiaXIED 
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Q: In your reports to the State 
Department and to the President^ I 
assume you warned of this danger 
that you are talking about. Is there 
anything our government can do in a 
formal way to draw attention to this 
problem? 

A: Rather little, in view of the fact 
that Agee is unwUlihg to come back 
to this country and come under our 
legal jurisdiction. Even then there 
are severe inhibitions on what we 
can do without some questions' 
whether he has broken the law or 
whether he has noL We have been 
attempting in many ways over the 
.. last year or so to tighten our overall 
security procedures; the trial of 
Frank Snepp for violating his secre¬ 
cy agreement with the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency was in part to indi¬ 
cate our government’s strong con¬ 
cern with these unauthorized 
releases. -v,.-: . 

Q: Could you outline the damage 
caused by unauthorized release of 
CIA secrets? 

A: The long term damage to our 
counixy is that people who are will¬ 
ing to work with us and support us 
overseas, individuals or foreign gov¬ 
ernment agencies, are losing their 
sense of confidence that a relation¬ 
ship with us can be kept confidential. 
Therefore, to some extent our sourc¬ 
es of vital information can be dried 
up by this process. Some of the 
factual data released is also.injuri- 
ous. We’ve had specific complaints 
from people whose interests were 
gored by these releases. ' '. 

Q: Frank Snepp maintains that he 
decided to write his book only after 
be could find no one within the CIA 
management who was willing to 
hear his complaints on the American 
withdrawal from Vietnam or to even 
admit that there, were mistakes 
made by the CIA. What Is your 
assessment of this? 

A: Snepp’s allegation is basically 
untrue. He had opportunities to get a 
hearing. He did get some hearing 
before he left, he raised some com¬ 
plaints. They weren’t that wett 
founded, in the agency’s view at the 
time. On top of that, we have 

Intelligence Oversight Board to. 
. which he could have gone with his 
complaint, or he could have gone to 
Congress. He came to see- me per¬ 
sonally and I gave-him my assur- 
^ ance that I wanted to find out what 
( was wrong. He lied to me in saying 
that he was going to give me his 
book to review before he published 


Q: Snepp maintains that literally | 
thousands of pacification program 
employees were left behind — men ! 
whose vfiry lives may have depend- i 
ed on their getting out of Vietnam ; 
with the Americans. Could you com¬ 
ment? 

A; I have not really probed into 
the details of how the CIA performed 
back then, but my view was that it 
was not^ done as perfectly as it 
could be-. But it was not a case of 
gross negligence, as Snepp alleges. ; 
There were a lot of mistakes made i 
in Vietnam by the military, by the ! 
CIA, by others, but I think Snepp did 
not have a big enough view of .the 
problem when he was there and has 
. f(x;"sed his criticism on a small part 
’of> 

Q: Getting back to the long term 
threat to intelligence, gathering 
posed-by the release of nam^ of 
agents and contacts overseas, could 
you tell me how you’re dealing with 
it and what, in your view, the future 
is for the safety of your coatacts and 
your agents overseas? 

A: We’re being as scrupulous as 
we can in protecting their identities 
and- refusing to respond to media" 
inquiries .about them. Sometimes 
this is very difficult because you’re 
taking a brickbat that you don’t 
deserve, but you’ve got to. It runs 
into difficult legal issues when you 
prosecute a case that might disclose 
; some other activities orsome other 
agents that were not even the prima¬ 
ry subject of the case. That’s one ! 
reason, incidentally, that it was very , 
helpful to take Snepp to court on a 
non-criminal charge, not a violation 
of secrecy — on a contractual issue, 
we didn’t have to reveal a lot of 
secret information in order to prove 
that there was other secret informa¬ 
tion released.. 

Qi.The handling of the Snepp case 
' has troubled a lot of journalists and 
; journalism professional groups in 
• that it’s being interpreted as a gag 
: against Avriting of any sort about 
governmental, service. Could you 
deal with that problem? 

A: Mr. Snepp had signed an agree¬ 
ment as a condition of his employ¬ 
ment with us. It’s a voluntary thing. 

If you don’t want to sign one, you 
don’t have to, but you don’t have to 
, work for us either. And all it re¬ 
stricts him on in the future is his 
handling of information gained dur¬ 
ing his period of service with us. If 
he wants to go out and write about 
what’s going on in the Department of j 


Labor since he left us, there’s no | 
control over that. In point of fact, i 
there’s no control over what he ; 
writes in his book. It’s only that he j 
must submit it to us for -prior , 
clearance. If we say he should take 
something out and he insists not, : 
then we have to go through legal 
procedures in which we get an in- 
junction and the courts decide 
whether or not we’re correct We 
have no arbitrary authority to pre¬ 
vent him from printing anything. 

Q: What is your view of Soviet 
military intentions at this point, vis 
a vis are they going to be satisfied 
with arms parity or are they just 
Interested in superiority across the 
board? Also, are you satisfied that 
the CLA has adequate sources of 
information so that the view that you 
give the President about the Soviet 
Union’s military position is acca- 
rate? 

A: No intelligence officer ever 

-feels .that he’s got enough informa¬ 
tion. I would answer your question, 
thou^ in saying yes, I think we 
have a very good- concept of the 
Soviet military strength in almost all 
fields. Clearly, we always would like 
to have more detail in the area 
where it is obviously most difficult 

— intentions. It’s a lot easier to 
count missiles than it is to know 
what the purpose in their thinking is 
for having them. I think the basisc 
intention of the Soviet Union is to 
compete with .the United States; 
.When you look at .the assets that 
they have to do that they don’t have 
the ecomomic wherewithal, they 
don’t have the political entree and 
acumen that we do, so they have i 
resorted to- competing in an area j 
where they have almost unlimited 
potential over time, and that’s the 
military.; Whether that means that 
they- are' determined to be so far 

- ahead of us that, they could possibly 


jCOHTIiiUia) 
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take us on in a military conflict is a 
different question. I don’t think 
that’s very likely. I think they hope 
they can achieve their objectives by 
less than military means. But I think ' 
that as long as they feel they need 
the leverage of mlUt^ strength, 
they are going to continue trying to 
use it, and how far they will go in 
matching or exceeding our military 
capabilities will very largely depend 
on the resolve and the military re¬ 
sponse of the Western nations. 

Q: Do you think they are driving 
for superiori^? 

A: I don’t really want to answer 
that question that staiicty because it 
is easy to be misunderstood. I think 
they are driving for a strong enough 
military position and enough percep-- 
tion around the world of their mili¬ 
tary strength that they will gain- 
politcal advantage from it. .'They 
have over the last ten years gotten 
tremendous mileage out- of a 
smaller, less capable force because 
they were coming from nowhere and 
challenging us. . . • - 

Q: What’s happening in Cambodia 
today? 

A: Cambodia is a pawn here be¬ 
tween the aspirations of the Viet¬ 
namese to be the dominant power in 
Indochina and the position of the 
Chinese not wanting to see an expan¬ 
sion of Vietnamese authority in that 
area. Cambodians have a very 
strange political regime that’s very 
repressive and is causing problems 
on both of its borders to the west-in , 
Thailand and to the east in Vietnam. 

I think its part of the overall settling 
of the political relationships in that 
area. 
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Q: Admiral, is there a kind of 
battle in the administration over 
who will run the overall intelligence 
programs in the United States, the 
CIA, the DIA or any number of other 
military intelligence agencies? 

A: There’s no battle. The Presi¬ 
dent on Jan. 25 of this year in a new 
executive order laid out exactly how 
it was to be done and I’ve seen no 
, resistance to it since he signed that, 
"nie President decreed that I would 
be in charge of all the budgets of the 
national intelligence activities. I 
would also be in charge of what we 
call tasking all of the national intelli¬ 
gence assets, telling them what in¬ 
formation they are to collect. But he 
did not put me in charge of the 
interpretation, the analysis of the 
information collected. We want com- 
/ peting analysis but we don’t want a 
; lot of competition — three spies 
■; going to the same place to do the 
; same thing, or two expensive collec¬ 
tion systems that overlap, unneces- 

■ sarily. v,:.,;.. 

Q: Criticism of U.S. intelligence ' 
. support arose over the Cuban role in 
. the Katangan invasion of Zaire. One ' 
was, that CIA intelligence, was 
faulty; two, was that CIA intelli¬ 
gence was misused; and three, was 
that you and the President don’t talk' 
to each other often enough. Are any 

■ of these correct? 

A: I talk to the President once a 
week at least. That is, I have a 
•scheduled appointment with Jum 
once a week, and I think that’s often 
enough, plus such ad hoc things as 
Cabinet meetings. , 

Q: But be didn’t know, for exam¬ 
ple, that you were testifying in a.. 
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'7 think they (Russia) an drhring For a- 
strong enough military position and 
enough perception around the world of 
their military strength that they will gain ' 
political advantage from itJI i 


congressional committee, as I 
recall. 

A: No, that isn’t it. He didn’t know 
I went to see Senator Clark on a 
related matter. I was directed by the 
National Security Council to go see 
Senator Clark because we were lay¬ 
ing out for the President all the 
alternatives he had. One of them 
could have involved the Clark 
amendment. We needed a first hand 
interpretation of what the amend¬ 
ment meant before we decided on 
the alternative to present to the 
President. On the Katangan situa¬ 
tion, I was daily supplj^g the Presi¬ 
dent with written briefinp which 
included Katanga. I believe that the 
record will show that there was no 
conflict between my briefings to him 
and what he was saying in the public 
forum. ’ , ■ 

Q: Several weeks ago one of your . 
predecessors, Mr. Colby, said iu a 
. speech, that he felt that because of 
; the tremendous poverty in Mexico 
and the doubling of population there 
in the next 20 or so years, that 
■ Mexico represents a potentially tre- 
. mendous threat to the security of 
our country. Hew do you feel about 
that? . ..V V • 

A: I hadn’t heard that Bill had put 
it in those terms, but it’s very indica¬ 
tive of one of the changes, the chal¬ 
lenges that we face in the intelli¬ 
gence organizations of our country 
today. We have to deal not only with 
Soviet missile threat, we have to 
deal with population, immigration, 
natural resources exchange prob¬ 
lems between us and a country as 
dose to us as Mexico. Clearly, the 
• illegal immigration problem be- 
_,tween_us .and Me-xico i s a ve ry im._ 
portant one that you here in 
DiegO'are much doserto than most... 
of uSi And we have to hope that we - ' 
can work out ways such that with the' 
growing. affluence of the- Mexican 
economy.. tttrough its oU and ■ gas 
. finds that they will be able to chan- 
: nel those resources into ways that 
will prevent this immigration from 
being necessary. I don’t view it in 
quite as catadysmic terms as Bill, * 
but I certainly think that we’have to •- 
be very alert to working with the 
Mexicans to solve these problans 
amicably and I think that President ; 
Carter has particularly made an i 
effort to work closely with President ..i 
Lopez Portillo. . . 

Q: Who’s In charge of counter¬ 
intelligence program along the Mex- • 
ican-American borders, the CIA or 
the FBI? - ■ 

A: The CIA conducts counter-intel¬ 
ligence outside the United States, the 
FBI inside the United States. ■ 
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COVER STORIES 



The embattled agency is opened up, aired out and trimmed down 



ETESONLY 



ever before has a secret agency re- 
■ ceived such public scrutiny. It is 
n indeed a unique event that a mod- 

' ^ em nation is exhaustively exam¬ 

ining one of its chief weapons of defense 
for all the world to see—^including its ad¬ 
versaries. Yet this unprecedented expo¬ 
sure of the Central Intelligence Agency 
is perhaps the inevitable result of at¬ 
tacks on a vast bureaucracy that oper¬ 
ated too long out of the public eye. Amer¬ 
ica’s premier defense agency has been 
under intense fire both at home and 
abroad for violating what many critics 
felt were proper standards of international 
conduct. 

Once a proud company of proud men 
acting with the confidence that not only 
would their accomplishments serve their 
country but that their fellow citizens 
would support them, the agency has found 
its very fiinctions and rationale severely 
questioned. It has had five directors in 
five stormy years. Its chiefs seem to spend 
more time before congressional comimt- 
tees than in planning and administering. 
Its agents, never public heroes because of 
the secrecy of their work, are now por¬ 
trayed in the harshest of press accounts 
as conspiratorial villains. Somehow the 
rules of the spy game changed and, as 
the CIA men keep telling themselves, 
changed in the middle of the game. 

The result has been inevitable-r-sag- 
ging morale, deteriorating'ability to col¬ 
lect intelligence, and declining quality, of 
analysis. Increasingly, this has worried 
Government policy framers, who are all 
too well aware of the need for prime in¬ 
telligence soutcm and evaluation. 


It has also, not incidentally, comforted 
those who work against the'ClA. A Soviet 
KGB agent told a Time correspondent in 
Cairo last week: “Of all the operations 
that the Soviet Union and the U.S. have 
conducted against each other, none have 
benefited the KGB as much as the cam¬ 
paign in the U.S. to discredit the CIA. In 
our wildest scenarios, we could never have 
anticipated such a plus for our side. It’s 
|~the kind of gift all espionage men dream 
about. Today our boys have it a lot eas¬ 
ier, and we didn’t have to lift a finger. 
You did all our work for us.” 

In an effort to restore the CIA’s es¬ 
teem, reorganize the U.S. intelligence 
community, and deflect further criticism 
from the agency. President Carter last 
week signed an Executive order that 
places all nine U.S. intelligence, agencies 
under the direct budget control and loose 
coordination of one man: CIA Director 
Stansfield Turner, 54. Incorporated in the 
order were sharp curbs on the kinds of 
clandestine practices that brought the CIA 
much of its criticism. 

The new appointment and the new di¬ 
rectives were received with mixed emo¬ 
tions in the U.S. intelligence community. 
There was skepticism that the overall 
problems of intelligence, coordination 
and direction could be cured either soon 
or simply. In addition, since taking over 
the CIA last March, Admiral Turner has 
become one of the most controversial men 
in Washington. His unpopularity in his 
own agency stems in part fiom the 
brusque way in which he eliminated 212 
jobs m the Directorate of Operations, the 
arm that deals with covert activities and 
intelligence gathering (the other arm han¬ 
dles analysis). The sackings reflected a 
longstanding desire to’ .reduce the size 
of the CIA and scale dowii its covert 
operations. 

It was the exposure, and to some ex¬ 
tent the misrepresentation, of these co¬ 
vert activities that got -the CIA into so 
much trouble. While' zealous agents some¬ 
times overstepped legal limits, the agen¬ 
cy more often took the rap for activities 
that were ordered or approved by higher 
authorities. The abortive Bay of Pigs in¬ 
vasion was approved by Presideiits' Eisen¬ 
hower .and Kennedy. It is still debated 
whether Keimedy and Lyndon Johnson 
knew of or supported, assassination at¬ 
tempts against foreign leaders, such as 
the bimtte plan to supply poisoned ci¬ 
gars to Fidel Castro. L.B.J. approved Op¬ 
eration Phoenix, in which agents direct¬ 


ed the killing of Viet Cong terrorists. In 
Chile, the- GIA gave money --and rother 
help to opponents of Marxist Salvador 
Allende. But there is ho evidence con¬ 
necting the CIA to the coup that over¬ 
threw and killed Allende m 1973, though 
the episode gave the U.S. a black eye. I 
The CIA’s surveillance of American cit¬ 
izens was grossly exaggerated by much 
of the press. One clear abuse by the agen¬ 
cy, which it apparently carried out to- 
taUy on its own initiative, was exper¬ 
imenting with LSD and other drugs on 
unwitting victims. 

Paradoxically, more is expected of the 
CIA just when its capabilities are being re¬ 
stricted. Last week, when a Soviet spy sat¬ 
ellite broke up over Canada and invaded 
the atmosphere like a streak of fireballs, 
it served as a blazing reminder that the 
world remains a dangerous place, far from 
a Utopia where a democracy can conduct 
all its business openly. 

Detente or no detente, the Soviet. 
Union is a formidable antagonist that! 
continues seeking power and influence, I 
or at least the ability to apply pressure,! 
all over the world. Spend^ a higher ! 
percentage of its gross national product 
on weaponry and troops than the- U.S. 
does, Russia is striving to outstrip Amer¬ 
ican military prowess in many areas. 
This means that a secret service capable [ 
of ferreting out Soviet intentions as well j 
as capabilities is vital to U.S. security.! 
Says Cord Meyer Jr., a much-decorated; 
retired CIA official: “We need a very,; 
very alert advance warning capability,! 
not only for weapons but for times when [ 
Soviet leaders may have reached a de¬ 
cision or when they are tending toward 
a decision.” . 



ood uiteliigence has made it pos¬ 
sible to cooperate with Russia to 
contain the arms race. . Mutual 
spying by satellite enables the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union to monitor the i 
weaponry in each country and provide j 
some prospect that the other side is not 
cheating. Says a State Department offi¬ 
cial: ‘The SALT initiatives would not have 
been possible without intelligence.” 

The rise of Third World forces has put 
an additional burden on American intel -1 
Ugence; Most of the new nations have au- i . 


thpritarian regimes that do not freely sup^- * 




ply the kind of political and economic j 
information that is routine in the West. If i 
the U.S. expects to stay abreast of devel- < 
opments in these vast areas of the globe,; 
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it needs a sophisticated and sensitive in- 
tefligence apparatus. Says a former dep¬ 
uty director of the CIA; “Totalitarian 
countries can use naked power; an open 
society has to depend on its wits.” On top 
of the normal tensions of national rival¬ 
ry, there is now the added danger of in¬ 
ternational terrorism. The U.S. has es¬ 
caped serious Incidents so far, but it needs 
intelligence to help protect its allies from 
this latest scourge of political fanaticism. 

Among their responsibilities, the CIA 
and the other U.S. intelligence agencies 
have provided psychological profiles of 
such key leaders as Egyptian President 




Anwar Sadat and Israeli Premier Mena- 
chem Begin. Intelligence has supplied 
background information to Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance on every step of his di¬ 
plomacy in the Middle East. The CIA is 
probing the likely consequences of the 
French and West German elections later 
this year, the course of Sino-Soviet rela¬ 
tions, the ethnic conflicts that could rend 
Yugoslavia after Tito dies, and the pos¬ 
sibility of intervention there, Attempts by 
the U.S. to prepare for world political de¬ 
velopments would be inconceivable with¬ 
out intelligence. 

All this work is jeopardized if the in¬ 


telligence community is unreasonably 
weakened by public attacks. Policymak¬ 
ers and intelligence officials abroad are es¬ 
pecially worried that outside pressures 
could all but incapacitate the CU. They 
fear that Americans are too susceptible 
to periodic bouts of moral outrage, that 
they fail to understand their cherished 
democratic freedoms must be protected ' 
from a world that in large part does not 
cherish them. Appearing on the David 
Susskind Show in January; Jack Fishman, 
a British expert on intelligence, said he 
was “appalled by the way the American 
public is falling into the trap of slander- 
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jrhei Soviet Cosmos.>954i naval 'reconnaissance satellite ;- ?waii,'where they are snatched firom the air by a giant Y~\ 
fplumimeted firom its orbit and disintegrated over north- ( shaped sky hook bolted to the . nose of an Air Force cargo 
^i;[westertr Canada last week^t imderscored an. inescapable fact - plane. If that fails, the cannisters float on or just under the siir- 
•’:i;''of therspace age: weans hev« alone. Nor, for, that matter, is ((faceofthePacific,giving off radio and sonarsignals,andarere-^ 
/ the,other side. Day and night,.Iittle is hid^n from the intel-(;.icovered by frogmen. ;;-c: it?:?! 'i:' r;’:;? - 

" ligence-gathering techniques of the U51 and the Soviet Union.flF,. '■ Big Bird’s coverage, though steadily improvingi is still lim-» 
Information is plucked, firom.space, from the ground, firom - iited by the amount of propellant aboard to about 220 days a 

( 'year. Meanwhile, the Soviets have gained an intelligence edge 
; by again manning their Salyut space station, which passes- 
(over the U.S. twice a day. UJS. intelligence officials telieve " 
(agreed tlat 'iCthe Russians are likely to keep cosmonauts in space firom now - 
“ivSa“nationalmeansofverification”couIdbeusedbybothsides,',;.bn.:American astronauts, on the other hand, will not re-visit . 

without interference, to police arms control pacts. In plain Eng-Z / the Spacelab system until the new space shuttle is launched in 
.(;;i lish; spy satellites were legaLi-1980. The Soviets have another advantage in space: the “hunt- 
star of the UJS. .spy'satellite stable is'the Dxrkhe^ - ;;er-killer’’ satellite that can track an orbiting vehicle, sidle up 
■^,:p!‘Big Bird;” a 12-ton technological marvel orbiting as high as (( to it, and detonate like a hand grenade, blasting its victim to 
%.-250 miles above the earth. Big Bird, 55 ft,-Iong and 10 ft./; 'bits..Thesateffitekiller’smampotentiaitarget;BigBird. ...frf-l-' 
wide,, is., equipped vdth electronic listening eqmpment along 

• (( with: black-and-white,' color, and infrared television and still ' (PLANES.; After the embarrassing U-2 incident in 1960. Prcs(-'' 
■i^^cameras-It is able to make a low orbital pass at an altitude of (/Jdent Eisenhower promised the Kremlin there would be no v 
g; ,90 j^esand take extraonfinaiily detailed photographs, whicht-'inoreUJS. spy flights over the Soviet Union. Three years lat-- 
(i^'sgive US. intelligence information ohRussian and Chinese har-(/^er.however, Lockheed unveiled another super flying raac-hioe' 
.(if y^tsas wellascluestosocretWeaponconstruction. Ononeinis-.(5(that could probably make the trip with impunity: the needle--.- 
(fS'sibn bvertheSoviet Union,BigBirdsnapped themake,model,'y'n63ed SR-71 (forstrategic reconnaissance). a.I2-ton aircraft/ 



Loci«h»»dH>uHt SB-71 spy plane, nkfcnawied "Btackbird" for its sooty coat of paint, the world’s fastest and highest-tlying manned aircraft 

























ing and smearing^tPISCfty^ilri^f 
nizalion. The CIA may have made many 
mistakes, but that does not mean you 
should smash your own security in the 
name of freedom of speech. You can’t de¬ 
stroy yourself.” 

Last week former CIA Director Rich¬ 
ard Helms made much the same point: 
“If we treat people who do this kind of 
work as second-class citizens, we are not 
going to be able to get anybody to do our 
dirty work for us.’* 

Most foreign intelligence officials do 
not think the damage has gone so far that 
it is not containable. Says a top West Ger¬ 
man intelligence officer “The CIA’s work 
I is still very good, but it’s notnip to past lev- 


sas2m2fQ8^QclA: 

to settle down, get a clear sense of di¬ 
rection and confidence again. This is vital 
for all of us, not just those in intelligence 
work.” 

Carter’s Executive order on intelli¬ 
gence is intended to restore this balance 
and confidence. The President said that 
his reorganization directive was the prod¬ 
uct of the most extensive and highest-level 
review ever conducted. Just under a year 
in the making, the order expresses a rough 
consensus among the intelligence and de¬ 
fense communities, the White House and 
Congress. 

Carter, characteristically, had been 
hard to please. He returned four drafts to 


F?OO®3@(50’4©O04a4Says a top Admin¬ 
istration official: “Only practice will tell 
if the reorganization works, but there was 
plenty of anguished howling as well as cel¬ 
ebration in drawing up the order.” The 
controversy suggests that, like any other 
bureaucratic reshuffle, this one will work i 
only as well as those involved want it to 
work. 

The document aims to achieve great¬ 
er efficiency by streamlining the intelli¬ 
gence community under Turner, and to 
curb misdirected actions by imposing new 
restraints on covert activities. Says Da¬ 
vid Aaron, deputy director of the Nation¬ 
al Security Council: “It was important to 
end once and for all the notion that ef- 



■ Artist’s conception of U3. “Big Bird" reconnaissance satellite i 

fastest manned airplane, the SR-71 can travel more than'2,000 : 

m.p.h. Though the U.S. has honored Eisenhower^s promse, in 
1967, as Communist Chinese nuclear technicians triggered 
their first hydrogen bomb, they were stunned by a blip mov- 
ing across the radar scope; Blackbird was photographing the , 
whole show. The plane carries high-powered cameras that : 
can map most of the U.S. in three passes, as well as three-di-: 

‘. mensional filming equipment that can cover more than 150 
. sq. mi. so precisely as to locate a mailbox on a country road. ^ ^ 

"BUGS." Last month the Pentagon warned defense contrac- 

• tors to be wary of what they said in messages carried by com- 
tmercial satellites because the Soviets are listening to^every . 

; word. Using innocent-lookii« vans or'Terret” satellitesor bal- 
-loon-supported towlines, trailing from '^bmarines, that act as 

? 2,000-ft. antennas, the Russians pick-upmicrowaye transmi¬ 
ssions from telephones, radios and satellites. Lastyear they in- ■ 
'Stalled huge eavesdropping antennas near Havana to^inter-, 

■ cept messages' sent - from the r;U.S. 'overseas. AtJ KGB 

. theadquarters in Moscow,.30,000 workers specialize in com- ;y 
i puter analysis of miles of taped transmissions. The U5. can 
' scarcely complain; some4,000 Americans employed by the Na- 
; tional Security Agency, CIA, Defense Intelligence Agency-^d 

■ secret private contractors are doing exactly the same thing.. ^ 
r Both Soviet and American technicians use advanced compiit- ' 

: ers programmed to react to trigger words; a Soviet, analyst, for 

instance, might sit up straight on coming upon words like 
Cobra Dane, a new radar installation in the Aleutians, or Tri-r 
, dent, the giant UB. submarine how under construction. ^ 

j Microwaves, the short radio ^ves that have been adapt- 

• ed to cook roasts and heat firozen dinners in compact kitchen 
. ovens, are also used to bug conversations in nearby rooms or ve- 

■ hides. Metal resonators buried around a room wifl'vibrate . 
from sounds in the air. "ne microwaves are bounced off the r^ 


■ onator, carrying the vibrations back to the eavesdroppers re-, 
ceiver. The spoken words are then reproduced electronically. ■: 
Such gear has allegedly been used for a U.S. surveillance pro- 1 
f ject called Gamma Guppy that has tried to eavesdrop on con- 
-versations conducted by members of the Sovitt Politburo in 
' their limousines. Another James Bondian device: a laser bug. ' 
The laser shoots a narrow stream of light against a window, ■. 
which.will vibrate from the sounds in the room; the beam..". 

. ^bs an “image” of the vibrations, wffich is^ffien converted ^ 
.Ibacktosound by a special receiver. 

rCAMERASVlf a spy wants pictures to go with the ffialogue he ' 

' has bugged, all he needs is an unobstructed view of his target, • j 
a little quiet, and either a Starhght Viewer with a camera adapt-r^ 
er or an Intensifier Camera, both made by Law Enforcement 
Associates, Inc., a New Jersey electronics firm. Compact hand-. .-^‘ 
held devices, they retail for about S3,000 and can be operated * 

: along with earphones and a parabolic reflector or “dish” that -.j 
can pick up normal speech up to 800 yds. away in an open 
space or in a room across a noisy street The Starlight Viewer,,, 
amplifies light 50,000 times and-is perfect for nighttime sur- .. 
veiUance; the intensifier needs some li^t but laoduces more . 
sharply detailed photographs. - ' • ' ■ 'Kl 

What the spy trade calls ELINT (for electronic intelligence) 
seems limited only by the range of the human imagination; it 
is a tinkereris dream so long as intelligence \wzards bear in y; 
mind the unofficial motto of space age spying: think big and 
: thinir dirty. But all their gadgets, no matter how effective and y 
. sophisticated, are unlikely to make the man inthetrenchcoat y] 
obsolete. Satelhtes and planes and bugs might dig up secret in- 1 
formation faster, but HUMINT (for human intelli^nce) is ne^- ■ 1 
ed to interpret it, and to decide what to do next-; • V 



Hand-held viewer used vdffi “dish” eavesAopper - : 

pay and mght. little escapes the intelligmu gadimrSy 
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fective 

within constitutional limitations." 

Under the new Executive order, re- 
s'ponsibility for CIA and other intelligence 
operations is clearly lodged with the Pres¬ 
ident and his top aides. Presidentiaf pass¬ 
ing of the buck for any unsavory covert 
activities will now be much harder, if not 
impossible. The National Security Coun¬ 
cil remains at the top of the intelligence 
pyramid. Two of its committees, set up 
last year by NSC Director Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, will have expanded powers. The 
Policy Review Committee will continu¬ 
ally examine all intelligence operations. 
Chaired by Turner, the committee will in¬ 
clude the Vice President; the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury and Defense; the Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser; and the Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Spe¬ 
cial Coordination Committee, chaired by 
Brzezinski, includes the members of the 
NSC, along with other senior officials who 
are chosen to attend. It will be respon¬ 
sible for special intelligence operations, 
thus sharing with the President the su¬ 
pervision of all sensitive covert activities 
carried out by the ciA. 

This committee will also take over co¬ 
ordination of counterespionage, an activ¬ 
ity that is handled by the FBI within the 
U.S. and by the CIA abroad. No.one is 
sure how this change will work, since 
counterespionage has become the un¬ 
wanted stepchild of intelligence. The FBI 
admits flatly it no longer has the man¬ 
power to keep track of all the Soviet KGB 
agents flowing into the U.S. and its ef- 
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by growing restrictions on surveillance. 
Admits one Carter aide: “Counterintel¬ 
ligence is still a mess. We haven’t resolved 
anything except to deal with it in the clas¬ 
sic bureaucratic sense: move the function 
and rename it.” 

The new set of prohibitions is exten¬ 
sive and severe. Perhaps most important, 
the Attorney General is drawn into the 
heart of intelligence to ensure a legal ba¬ 
sis for all domestic operations. His ap¬ 
proval is needed for an intelligence agent 
to open mail sent through U.S. postal 
channels, to join any domestic organiza¬ 
tion, or to contract for goods and services 
in the U.S. without revealing his identity. 
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9^?ve9i9ance oi^Arnerican citizens within j 
the U.S. can be conducted by the FBI only | 
in the course of a formal, lawful inves- ' 
tigation; surveillance of a U.S. citizen 
abroaid is allowed only if he is thought to 
be involved in some activity inimical to ■ 
national security. The Attorney General ! 
is instructed to make sure that any “in- I 
lelligence activity within the United j 
States or directed against any United j 
States person is conducted by the least in-' 
trusive means possible.” 

Assassinations are flatly prohibited. 
So is any experimentation with drugs, un¬ 
less it is done with the subject’s consent 
under Health, Education and Welfare De¬ 
partment guidelines. U.S. spies will not 
be permitted to join any other federal 
agency without their identity being dis¬ 
closed—^a directive that has drawn fire 
from CIA officials, who rightfully claim i 
there are very few places left where their' 
agents can get secure cover. 

When last week’s executive order was 
finally hammered out. Admiral Turner, 
perhaps only half in jest, threw up his 
arms, sighed and told Brzezinski: “They 
call me the intelligence czar, but you’re 
the boss.” The admiral had a point, but 
then he has nothing to complain about 
from the reshuffle. For the first time, one 
man has been told to take charge of the 
nine all too often freewheeling, intensely 
competitive and sometimes overlapping 
intelligence agencies. 

Precisely how much power Turner 
will wield remains to be seen. The legisla¬ 
tion establishing the CIA in 1947 gave the 
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::National'-:.iE 

Securily^i^ 

■t-.Agency^f 


' " State 

Department 

Inteiligencei' 


; Defense i ' 
Intelligence-. 
Agency vv. 


- Militery ■; 
Intelligence-. 


:: Treasury H 
Department 
Intelligence ’ 


■ Energy : 
Department 
Intelligenoo 


: ■ Drug' i- ' . 
Enforcement 
Administration 


Budget: (1978) est SSOOmillion 
Employees: est. 20,(X)0 
Mission: To collect foreign intel¬ 
ligence and provide support for 
other U.S. intelligence agencies. 
Domestic intelligence activities 
. must be coordinated with FBI and 
have approval of the Attorney 
General. 

FBI 

Budget: S313 million 
Employees; 20,000 , 

Mission: To investigate federal 
crimes and conduct counterintel¬ 
ligence within the U.S., and co¬ 
ordinate such activities with other 
agencies. 

National Security Agency 
Budget; est. S1.2 billion 


Employees: est 24,000 
Mission: To monitor U5. and 
foreign communications coming 
from satellites, land-based trans¬ 
mitters and submarines. To break 
foreign codes and ensure the se¬ 
curity of the Government’s own 
communications. 

State Department lirtelligence 
Budget S11.3 million 
Employees: 313 

• MissiontTo collect—overtly—for¬ 
eign political, economic, scientific 
and sociological information, and 
coordinate with the CU director 
to ensure that U.S. foreign intel¬ 
ligence activities help U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Defense Intelligence Agency 

Budget est. S200 million 


TIME Chart by Hino^T0i«e 


Employees; 4,300 - 

Mission; To provide and coordi¬ 
nate military intelligence for the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and non-defense 
agencies. . 

Military Intelligence 
Budget Unavailable 
Employees: Unavailable ' ' 
Mission; To provide tactical and 
strategic intelligence and counter¬ 
intelligence for each branch of ser¬ 
vice (Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps), coordinating for¬ 
eign work with the CIA and do-, 
mestic duties with the FBI. 

Treasury Department ■ - 

; Intelligence . ' 

■-Budget est. $926 million 
Employees:Unavailable . 


Mission: To collect—overtly—^for¬ 
eign investment and monetary in¬ 
formation, and produce and dis¬ 
seminate foreign intelligence re¬ 
lating to U.S. economic policy. 

Energy Department Intelligence 
Budget; S24.7 million . _ .... 

Employees: Unavailable ; 
Mission: To produce and dissem¬ 
inate intelligence about foreign en¬ 
ergy supplies, production, inten¬ 
tions and policies. 

Drug Enforcement 
Administration 
Budget $183 million 
Employees: 4,363 . - 

Mission; To crfilect, produce and 
disseminate intelligence on for¬ 
eign and domestic narcotics pro¬ 
duction and trafficking. - 
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director, as his title suggests, a certain de¬ 
gree of authority over all the intelligence 
agencies; he was charged with “coordinat¬ 
ing” their activities. But he only loosely 
performed that function. The new execu¬ 
tive order considerably enhances the di¬ 
rector's authority and responsibility. He 
has control of the total intelligence budget 
(an estimated S7 billion a year) and the 
right to give assignments to all the agen¬ 
cies. Turner’s position ultimately depends 
on the power realities of Washington and 
his own abilities. 
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o one who knows Stan Turner 
doubts that the driving, fiercely 
ambitious admiral will make the 
most of his new job. He is one of 
the armed services’ new breed of activist 
intellectuals who pride themselves on 
their grasp of noni^tary matters: poli¬ 
tics, economics, psychology. Bom in 
Hi^dand Park, EL, a Chicago suburb. 
Turner decided on a naval career instead 
of joining his father in real estate. After 
graduating 25th in his class at Annapolis 
(Jimmy Carter finis hed 59th out of 820 in 
the same class of’46), he studied at Oxford 
on a Rhodes scholarship. He served on a 
destroyer during the Korean War; from 
1972 to 1974 he was president of the Na¬ 
val War College, where he gained a rep¬ 
utation as a man of unconventional opin¬ 
ion. As he wrote in an article , in Foreign 
Affairs, he preferred to “focus on trends 
rather than stadstics.” 

Named commander of the Second 
Fleet in the Atlantic in 1974, Turner re¬ 
sorted again to unconventional tactics. He 
checked on the readiness of Ms sMps by 
making surprise visits by helicopter. Then 
he would toss a life preserver into the 
ocean and order sailors to save a hypo¬ 
thetical man overboard. His ambition was 
to become Chief of Naval Operations, but 
his plans were interrupted last March by 
his Commander in CMef. Since Turner re¬ 
mains in the Navy, he is accused by crit¬ 
ics in the CIA of using the intelligence post 



Po wers hearing strtewce In Moscow (19€0) 
A world that does not cherish democracy. 



Castro’s Cuban troops firing at advancing rebels during ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion (1961) 


Taking the rap for a series of secret operations that were approved by higher-ups. 


as a steppingstone to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The truth is, he probably could have 
found a safer route. 

At the office through long days and 
into the night (Ms average work day is 
12 hours). Turner spends his remaining 
time with his wife Patricia at their home 
in northwest Washington. His son Geof¬ 
frey is a Navy lieutenant statioiied in 
Monterey, Calif. Daughter Laurel is mar¬ 
ried and lives in San Diego. Turner, who 
seldom drinks and does not smoke, likes 
to play tennis and squash or swim when 
he has the chance. His social life usually 
involves old friends from the Navy, not 
new ones from the CIA. 

Turner’s difficulties at the agency 
come, at least in part, from Ms carrying 
out the duties assigned to him. It has been 
common wisdom in recent years that the 
CIA had become too large. Staff reduc¬ 
tions began under James ScMesinger, who 
was director in 1973, and continued un¬ 
der his successor, William Colby. When 
Turner took over, he found various op¬ 
tions on Ms desk for eliminating some 
1400 positions over five or six years. 
Rather than leave people in suspense for 
so long a period, he decided to make a 
quick cut of820jobs over two years. 

He did it none too diplomaticaUy. 
With scant regard for the feelings of peo¬ 
ple who had served the'u" country unsung 
for decades, he permitted a photocopi^ 
memo informing 212 employees of their 
dismissal to be distributed last Oct. 31. 
Some of the people fired thought he bore 
them a personal grudge. Says one of Ms 
former Mdes: “Stan is deeply suspicious 
of the clandestine services. He is very un¬ 
comfortable with their basic uncontrol¬ 
lability. He doesn’t like their fine clothes 
and accents, their Cosmos and Yale and 
Georgetown clubs. They!re s'lmply not 
good sailors. He finds them sneerin^y el- 
lipticaL It drives him crazy. He just can’t 
get hold of this maddening quicksilver.” 

Turner could not have been pleased 


with Ms victims’ undisciplined response: 
They dubbed the occasion the “Hallow¬ 
een massacre” and passed around a take¬ 
off of the admiral’s song in Gilbert and 
Sullivan's H.M.S. Pinafore: 

"Ofintelligence I had so little grip 
That they offered me the directorship. 
With my brassboimdhead of oak so - 
stout ■ ■ ■ 

I don't have to knw what it’s all 
about." • ■ * 

Only 45 people, in fact, have been 
fired outright Others have been ret'ired, 
and the CLA personnel office is looking 
.for Govemmem jobs for the rest Sums 
up Turner on the agency’s cutbacks: 
“What do you want—happy spies or ef¬ 
fective and weU-controUed spies?. The 
gripes are mainly from those who were 
asked to leave. It is ironic that the media 
are so enthusiastic about all those good 
old experienced spies—^who brought all 
those things that the media railed against 
for all those years.” : - - . 



he CIA boss has support where it 
counts the most. At the signing of 
the executive order last week. Car¬ 
ter went out of his way to stress 
“my complete appreciation and confi¬ 
dence in Admiral Stan Turner.” Carter 
sees Turner more often than previous 
Presidents saw their CIA cMefr.. The ad¬ 
miral has briefed the President once or 
twice a week in hour-long sessions, mu- 
ally alone. Turner prepares the agenda 
and spends ten to twelve hours reading^ 
background materi^ for each session. Ac¬ 
cording to a presidential aide: “Carter 
likes Turner’s crispness, his grasp. Ms ‘yes 
sir, no sir,* no-nonsense naval officer’s 
style.” 

All the furor over the CIA’s real and 
putative misdeeds has obscured its solid 
accomplishments over many years. Ex¬ 
cept for rare periods of war, the UjS. did 
not even have an overall intelligence ser- 
rice until the Office of Strategic Services 
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was created'm 1942; it provided Amer¬ 
icans with a hazardous and exhilarating 
crarn course in espionage. OSS members 
formed the nucleus of the CIA, which was 
started in 1947 in response to Soviet ex¬ 
pansionism. The agency attracted talent¬ 
ed recruits from campuses in the 1950s, 
and its activities spread adventurously, 
and occasionally recklessly. 

Now, as the 1980s approach, what 
kind of CIA can—and should—^the nation 
have? To hear Turner and other intel¬ 
ligence authorities, the agency will be 
smaller, with more sharply focused anal¬ 
ysis, and with covert operations scaled 
down and sparingly used. 

While the quality of CIA analysis in 
general is not what it used to be, the agen¬ 
cy is still unsurpassed in interpreting tech¬ 
nological data. The American public was 
exposed to the awesome possibilities of 
aerial espionage when a U-2 spy plane 
was brought down over the Soviet Union 
in 1960, and its pUot, Francis Gary Pow¬ 
ers, was put on trial and jailed for two 
years. Since then the U-2 has been sup¬ 
plemented by an ever expanding array of 
observation satellites and eavesdropping 
devices. As a senior member of the Na¬ 
tional Security Council puts it, “The agen¬ 
cy is best when there’s something very 
specific that you want to know, prefer¬ 
ably a question that can be aiuwered with 
numbers, or, if not with numbers, then at 
least with nouns. The fewer adverbs and 
adjectives in a CIA report, the better it 
tends to be.” But since this is a world of ad¬ 
verbs and adjectives—that is, of emotions 
that cannot be measured scientifically 
—more subjective analysis is needed. 
“We’re neglecting soft input, the human 
factor,” says a top foreign policy adviser 
to the White House. “There is insufficient 
keen political analysis.” 

White House officials complain, per¬ 
haps excessively, that the agency has 
failed to give them advance warning of 
crucial developments. Why, they ask, was 
the CIA not better informed about the re¬ 
action Vance would receive when he took 



yietnawese being led te CIA plane (1974) 
New safeguards against excesses. 


his SALT proposals to Moscow last March. 
Common sense, however, might have in¬ 
dicated that the Secretary would run into 
trouble because the proposals were too 
sweeping to be acceptable to the Soviets. 
The White House felt that the CIA should 
have had some inkling of Sadat’s deci¬ 
sion to go to Israel; yet U.S. intelligence 
had warned that Sadat was frustrated and 
looking for a bold step. The CIA had sat¬ 
ellite photos of a secret South African nu¬ 
clear facility in the Kalahari Desert, but 
had not interpreted them. The White 
House was considerably embarrassed 
when it learned that the Soviets had al¬ 
ready discovered the installation. 

Policymakers sometimes fail to use 
sound intelligence when it is offered. Pres¬ 
ident Johnson disregarded the discourag¬ 
ing CIA reports on Viet Nam; they were 
not what he’ wanted to hear. The White 
House rejected CIA warnings of a Middle 
East war in 1973. Why would the Arabs 
want to start a war they could not win? 
reasoned the policymakers. It did not oc¬ 
cur to them that the Arabs could win 
something just by fighting better than they 
had the last time. 

As the CIA has grown bigger, it has be¬ 
come more bureaucratic. Too much su¬ 
perfluous paper is circulated. Analysts are 
more conscious of job and status, and less 
daring and imaginative than they were 
in the ’50s and ’60s. Says an Adminis¬ 
tration official: “There’s a lot of bureau¬ 
cratic ass-covering that goes on when guys 
write long-range stuff. They don’t want 
to be wrong, so they tend to be glib and 
platitudinous.” 

. . Though covert operations involving 
intervention in the internal affairs of oth¬ 
er countries are being reduced, some have 
been successful. The ciA-backed over¬ 
throw of Iran’s Premier Mohammed Mos¬ 
sadegh in 1953 and of Guatemala’s Pres¬ 
ident Jacobo Arbenz the following year 
headed off threats of Communist take¬ 
overs and stabilized conditions to the ben¬ 
efit of the Western world. Other oper¬ 
ations were more dubious. In the 
Dominican Republic. Dictator Rafael 
Trujillo was assassinated in 1961 by reb¬ 
els supplied with guns by CIA agents. 
The ensuing chaos forced President John¬ 
son to send in the Marines four years 
later. Notes New York University Law 
Professor Thomas Franck: “By using dirty 
tricks that backfired, we set ourselves 
up as the universal scapegoat for every 
disaster caused by either God or incom¬ 
petent govenunents.” 

B ut not all covert CIA operations can 
—or shouldr—be ruled out “There 
is a mean, dirty, back-alley strug¬ 
gle going on in which many other 
governments are participating,” says for¬ 
mer Secretary of State Etean Rusk. “If we 
withdraw unilaterally, they aren’t going 
to stop. We must maintain a first-rate co¬ 
vert capability.” f .. 

Potential dangers exist in many parts 
of the world, especially where the ever ex¬ 
panding KGB is active. What if a revo¬ 
lutionary group with Soviet ties were plot¬ 


ting a coup against the government of 
Saudi Arabia, thereby threatening the 
world's oil supply? Surely the U.S. would 
need a clandestine force to support the le¬ 
gally constituted government and oppose 
such a disruptive act. Says former CIA Di¬ 
rector Colby: “There really has to be 
something between a diplomatic protest 
and sending in the Marines.” 

It is difficult to prescribe exact behav¬ 
ior for a covert undertaking. Strict rules 
of conduct could be damaging in certain 
situations. Suppose terrorists manage to 
obtain and hide an atomic weapon, then i 
threaten to blow up a city—a not incon-! 
ceivable happening in the decades ahead, i 



Altenda in presidential pa lace (1973) 
Hard to prescribe clear-cut rules. 


Says Telford Taylor, a law professor who 
served in intelligence during World War 
II: “If the safety of a city were at stake, 
I’d say go ahead and bum up their toe¬ 
nails. Absolute morality is a little hard to 
swallow in this kind of thing.” . | 

But all a^ee that proper authority '! 
must be exercised over covert operations. [ 
It is much debated whether—-and how | 
much—successive Presidents knew about 
the various CIA projects; practically ev¬ 
eryone else was kept in the dark. “I didn’t 
leam about the Castro assassination plots 
until two years ago,” admits Rusk. “That 
is intolerable. The Secretary of State must 
know what is going on. There has to be 
an inventory of ongoing things.” 

Yet former CIA Director John Mc¬ 
Cone, among many others, argues that 
only a few leaders of the Administration 
and Congress should be informed of sen¬ 
sitive intelligence projects, and other of¬ 
ficials should be let in on secrets only if 
they “need to know.” After the rush of dis¬ 
closures about the ciA, everybody on Cap¬ 
itol Hill wanted to find out what the agen¬ 
cy was doing. Oversight was spread 
among eight, sometimes sievelike, con¬ 
gressional committees. The eight still 
exist, but Turner increasingly is reporting 
to only two intelligence committees, one 
each in the House and Senate. The new 
executive order confirms this arrange- 
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ment. The trend is toward reducing the 
number of people involved in oversight, 
though they will be more watchful than 
their predecessors in the ’50s and ’6Cs. 

With the new supervision and tough¬ 
er regulations, the national uproar over 
the CIA can be expected to subside. Dam¬ 
age has been done, but the U.S. intel¬ 
ligence community will survive. Jonathan 
Moore, director of the Institute of Pol¬ 
itics at Harvard, feels that the attacks 
on the CIA might have “put us at a dis¬ 
advantage under certain circumstances. 


but I’d put it in the category of run¬ 
nable risks. After the debate is ended, 
after Chile, Viet Nam and Watergate, 
we say we are going to clean up our act, 
but we sure as hell are going to have 
an act. We might be more potent than 
before.” 

There even seems to be a swing of pub¬ 
lic opinion in support of the CIA, a rec¬ 
ognition of the basic point that it is not 
a contradiction for an Open democracy 
to have a secret intelligence agency. Sen¬ 
ator Daniel Inouye, the Hawaii Democrat 


who formerly chaired the Senate intel¬ 
ligence committee, feels that “If a poll 
were taken today, it would find spying 
is still essential. We hate wars, but we 
must maintain our defense posture. Our 
spies are not monsters.” Nor will they 
be saints in a world and an occupation 
that produce very few. A certain real¬ 
ism and perspective is necessary. Intel¬ 
ligence must be recognized for what it 
is: occasionally dangerous, sometimes 
dirty, sometimes exhilarating, often te¬ 
dious, very necessary work. 


Turner: “1 Will Be Criticized’ 


• '■ .In an exclusive SO-minute intervienut, . : 
Stansfield Turner discussed the changings... 
nature of spying with TIME Diplomatic -, 
CorrespondentStrobeTalbou. 

- ''-y.'' v- ■”’"-' /I /Av 

On the missionof UL& lirt*Hig«oe^ Amer-r ' 
ican intelligence today is moving away , 
from the two focuses of intelligence for . 
its first 20 or 25 years [aLfter World War 
nj. The first focus was on covert ac- . 
tion, and the second was a preoccupa¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union, p^cul^ly 
the military aspects of the &viet Union. 
Let me not leave any doubt. The Soviet 
military is the No. 1 intelligence issue 
and must remain so. But without ne- 
' glecting the cardinal fine of defense, 
we’ve got to be able to tackle a much 
wider range of subjects. Today we’ve got. 
to look at mos't of the 150-odd countries • 
of the world. We have lefi^timate needs 
for good intelligence information on . 
many of them. That transcends military 
matters. It gets into the econonuc as well 
i as the political area. So the character of 
the whole organization has got to shifl.-l 
to accommodate ^ese new factors.. 

■ On coogressiooal overs^Jit, There’- arev; 
'clear risks iir.the process of oversight,.^' 
■^The first is that we will end up with in— 
;:telligence by/timidity—we won’t take ■ 
^ any risks because somebody might otI— j 
^icize US; The second is exposure. If you -; 

■ have too many; people viewing a sen-^; 
/ sitive operation,’ it may become public-i 

ly known and cost somebody’s fife or 
: abort the operation.I’d like to see us;; 
notify fewer* committees of Congress; 


On the cha»«l»w dmriand for covert ac¬ 
tion. I don’t think the coxmtry wants us- 
to interfere as much in other people’s af- 
fairs by covert means today, as in the- 
’ past. I don’t think it’s as effective today ' 
; as in the past—and it wasn’t all tlut ef-, 

' fective then. The batting average is not - ; 


-'big league.;:^:/ 


_ • "T. ^ _ 


But rm deeficated to preserving for 


this country the capability to turn to po-' 
litical action when it suits the purpose 
and when it is properly authorized. We / 
"have not by any means abandoned co- 
‘yeit action.. While it has been much - 
scaled down from the height of the ^50s ' 
‘.and '603, it does continue., . vC-’ 4- =-3 jK/? 

On bow a ctwerl action is undertakenu ■. I’m 
"not the guy who should push covert ac- 
tion. I’m not a policymaker, but if some-' 
one who is a policymaker asks, “Tur- ’ , 
ner, what can you do for us in the way 
of covert action here?” I like to reach 
in my pocket and have a plan there, 
ready. A couple of times it [a plan] 
has been accepted. But on the whole I 
have not found it a very attractive 
' option, '- k;,, ,' , . 

On clandnstinn financing of foreign politicai - 
forces. Let’s say Country X is having 
an election tomorrow, and we like Par¬ 
ty A but don’t like Pany B. H we go 
into that Country and start feeding mon¬ 
ey to people in Party A, even assuming 
we’re totally free of leaks in the U.S., 
there’s still a high probability ; that ■ 
':;there’ll be a leakin Country X.-- "''.i 
Vou could say that we got away with / 
'-it in the past, but today you probably ; 
^wouldn’t get the politicians in Party A; 
kin Country-X to accept the money, for-. 

fear it would become public knowledge 
7 and they’d lose more than they’d gain. ’ k 
/ '. t So I’m saying that some of the tools' 
that have been used in the past have dif- 
-ferent effectiveness in a different world 
i climate. Evidence of external tamper-' 
7 jng, particularly from one of the major ' 
powers, has tremendous internal rami-> 
■vfications that it «fidn’t have 25 years 

!; On the proposal that a separate agency be 
.- set up to conduct covert operations. That 

; would be costly and perhaps dangerous. 
You would end up constructing an or- 
’ ganization, with people overseas, just for 
-f covert action, whereas today we get dual 
/’service out of people [ihc^m covert op-, 
“lerations engage in intelligence gathering 
/^as well].'If there were a separate bu¬ 


reaucracy with good people in it, they 
would end up promoting covert action 
vZ—not maliciously, but because they: 
‘would be energetic. We should be ready; 

- to do what we’re asked to do, but not be 

: out drumming up business. / .-^j 

K On ' assassinatiotw I- ain.' categoric^y’.' 

■ prohibited from doing it. If we were in / 

; some extremis situation where it was jus-. - 
tified to take human life for a good cause, ;' 

; like a hijacking, why, at least we could / 

: get the President to make an exception. > 
Now, if it [the presidential prohibition] ‘ ■ 

. becomes law, we are going to have to .: 
be very precise on how that law is word- ./ 

■ ed so we don’t get into an absolutely ab^ ■- 
surd situation. But nobody wants to do // 

; assassinations.. 

On paramilitary operations. We are re- 
'. taining a paramilitary capability on ' 

; stand-by as part of our covert action kit. ^ 

On antiterrorism and antlnarcotics opera^ ' 
tions. We have put more emphasb on ; ' 
both in this past year by allocating some ; 

- increase of resources and by re-empha- / 
sizing to our chiefs of station that those .7 

• objectives are high on our list. We have 
; had some important successes. We have'-, 
k,been able to abort intended terrorist op-„; 




. / On tb» CIA’s policy of making somo of its 
: studies public.:. I’m just so proud of what A 
vwe have contributed ia the past nine/I 
/ months to the public'debate on majork 
5 issues. Look at. this-moming’s news-f// 
"papen there’s a long story on Soviet o'll-A 
-extraction problems. We triggered that k 
;Tast April by releasing a study on 
' viet oU. We’ve put out several studies 7 
7'on the Soviet econoihy and its pros-,./ 
■-■■/pects, a study pn the world energy sil-' - 

■ uation, a study on terrorism. All these// 

- have given the taxpayer a greater re- 

;; turn on. his investment in intelligence:.: 

: I intend to keep on with this program. --i 
/ rwiU be criticized sometimes for sup- 4 

■ porting the Administration’s poU<^ and ; i 
' .' sometimes for not supporting iL. I’m 
-'doing neither- I’ni giving the informa--^ 
..r tion we have.:;- 
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KGB; Russia's Old Boychiks 

The Soviet secret service is getting bigger—and better 


Panama City, Fla., 1971: Carrying a 
hefty attache case, U.S. Air Force Sergeant 
Walter T. Perkins walks to a commercial 
jet destined for Mexico City, where he plans 
to rendezvous with an agent of the KCB, 
the Soviet intelligence service. In the at¬ 
tache case are top-secret U.S. plans for de¬ 
fense against a Soviet air attack. Air Force 
security men arrest Perkins as he boards. 


spondents, trade representatives and em¬ 
ployees of the Soviet airline Aeroflot. 

International agencies, including the 
U.N., are another favorite KGB cover. Eu¬ 
ropean intelligence experts estimate that 
103 to 135 KGB agents are assigned to 
the U.N. in Europe. One is Alexander 
Benyaminov, appointed in 1976 to the 
data processing section of the Internation- 


and his KGB contact, Oleg Shevchenko, flees al Atomic Energy Agency, a post that puts 
Mexico for Cuba. him in contact with those who possess nu¬ 

clear secrets. Often the Soviet ambassador 
Damascus, Syria, 1974: Hidden KGB to a countiy is a full-fledged KGB agent. 
cameras click softly, and a secret micro- In Greece, he is Ivan Udaltsov, who, while 
phone records the tender dialogue as an serving as counselor at the Soviet embas- 


cameras click softly, and a secret micro¬ 
phone records the tender dialogue as an 
Arab diplomat dallies with a male . 
paramour in the city's infamous 
Turkish baths. Threatened after- 
ward with disclosure of his homo- 
sexuality, the diplomat agrees to 
pass information to the KCB. 

Jerusalem, 1976: The Patriarch 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
makes his pilgrimage from Moscow 
to the Russian Orthodox Church in 
Israel, the sole building in that coun¬ 
try allowed to remain in Soviet hands 
after Israel's 1967 break with the 
V.S.S.R. Accompanying the Patri¬ 
arch on his mission, as usual, is a 
squad of KCB agents bearing com¬ 
munications equipment and funds 
for local agents. Vladimir Ribakov, 
the administrative manager of the 
church in Jerusalem, is the KCB's 
chief agent in Israel. 

T hese are only a few of the thou¬ 
sands of known Incidents that 
shed a sliver of li^t on the sweep 
of Soviet intelligence activities 
round the world. Western author- i 





can often veto applications for new jobs, 
visas and university admissions. It oper¬ 
ates prison camps and mental hospitals 
and directs the Soviet campaign against 
dissidents. Lubyanka Prison, where vic¬ 
tims of Stalin’s purges, such as Grigori Zi¬ 
noviev and Lev Kamenev, were executed, 
is part of the 2 Dzerzhinsky Square com¬ 
plex of buildings. 

The KGB (the Russian abbreviation 
for Committee for State Security) is a de¬ 
scendant of secret police agencies main- : 
tained over the centuries by anxious Rus- ; 
sian czars; after the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution, the Communists called their 
secret police, successively, the CHEKA, 
GPU, OGPU, GUCB/NKVD and MGB, the 
KGB’s foreruimer. Today the agency has a 
force of 300,000 men under arms to guard 
Soviet borders, as well as a corps of cus¬ 
toms agents. Intourist too works closely 
sov«T» fjjg jjQQ. tourist guides can 
7,. 7 steer chosen visitors to restaurants 
i. ; that have hidden microphones. 

The KGB’s boss, Yuri Andro¬ 
pov, took command in 1967, and 
; in 1973 became the first KGB head 
since Stalin’s dreaded Lavrenti Be¬ 
rta to join the ruling Politburo. An¬ 
dropov, 63, is said to admire mod¬ 
em art and to be a witty 
conversationalist who speaks fluent 
English—a portrait that contrasts 
with his harsh actions as Moscow’s 
Ambassador to Hungary during the i 
1936 uprising. Under Andropov, f 
says one Western analyst, “the 
thugs are being weeded out of the 
KGB.’’ 

The KGB recruits from the elite 
of the Soviet Union’s managerial 
class by means of an Old Boychik 
network. Picked for loyalty, intel¬ 
ligence, prcMnce and family con- 
3 nections to the party and the agen¬ 
cy, KGB recruits are often sent to 
Moscow’s prestigious Institute for 
International Studies for intensive 
courses in foreign cultures and lan- 


ities view the KOB as a worthy and KGB's A n dropov (standing, cent w). Trade Minister Patolichev guages. KGB agents are ^ven pref- 
persistent foe. Says a former high (left) and Foreign Mhwstf Crowyko with Brezhnev in 1976 erence for scarce apartments in 
CIA and State Department offidah They fear they will be blamed for missing something. Moscow and buy such rare foreign 

“They’re a lot better than we think: goodsasstereosandScotchatgive- 

I think they’re damn good.” i sy in Prague, helped to crush the Czech re- I away prices. They socialize with each 


I t hink they’re damn good.” 

The KGB’s budget has grown to an es¬ 
timated SIO billion (v. the S7 billion that 
the UB. spends on the ClA, NSA and oth¬ 
er intelligence agencies), and its roster, 
which approaches half a million employ¬ 
ees, has grown dramatically since 1974. 
Western experts believe it has five times 
as many people involved in foreign in¬ 
telligence as the CIA and Western Euro¬ 
pean spy agencies combined. 

A major European intelligence service 
claims 24% of the Soviet diplomats ac¬ 
credited to embassies in Western Europe 
are KGB agents; there are 87 such agents 


form regime of Alexander Dubcek in 
1968. Three months after he arrived in 
Athens in 1976, Ambassador Udaltsov 
was accused of funneling S25 million to 
the Greek Communist Party; unfazed, he 
called a press conference to declare: “I 
was not upset by those reports. The KGB 
is a highly respected organization set up 
by Lenin to protect the socialist revolu¬ 
tion and the Soviet state.” 

I ndeed it is. The KCB center, as its com¬ 
mand complex of buildings is called, is 
located only a few blocks from the Krem- 


accredited in West Germany, 53 in Italy Hn—at 2 Dzerzhinslqr Square. The dour, 
and 98 in Finland. About 35% of the 136 ocher-colored buildings look down on the 
• diplomats accredited to the Soviet embas- Bolshoi Theater and the entrance to Red 
sy in Washington are believed to be KGB Square. The agency has a huge network 
agents, and others serve as Tass corre- of informers within the U.S.S.R., and it 


other and often intermarry. 

“The really boring Russian diplomats 
are not KGB,” says one Western intelli¬ 
gence agent. The-'KGB man often wears 
Westem suits (veterans of U .S. service fa¬ 
vor Brooks Brothers). He—or she—enter¬ 
tains freely, and spends more money than 
non-KGB apparatchiks. 

Abroad, the most sociable KGB agents 
pose not only as diplomats but also as 
trade representatives and journalists. 

Their mission: gathering scientific and 
technical as well as military and political 
information. It is pursued directly by in¬ 
viting employees, journalists and politi¬ 
cians to lunch or parties, and also by co- j 
vert means. ' 

In the field, KGB agents prepare an- [ \ 

nual plans that -project, among 
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things, the number of col- 
laborators they will recruit 
in the coming year, their 
performance is judged 
a gains t the plam Blackmail 
is a favorite recruitment 
tactic, with sex and drugs 

the standard come-ons, but ^ ^ 

sometimes other pressure is 
applied as well. Last month ? 

Iranian Major General Ah- 
med Mogharebi confessed 
that he had spied for the 
KGB . after Soviet agents 
threatened to reveal his past Colonel Rudolf Abel 
membership in Iran’s out¬ 
lawed Communist Party, Tudeh. The have had 
leader of the Iranian spy ring, a govern- ures. Duri 
ment ofBci^ named AH-Nagfai Rabbani, the KGB fs 
had sophisticated radio equipment for re- tions for ci 
ceiving Soviet satellite transmissions in derestimat 
his home. Rabbaoi’s clandestine contact once it wa^ 
was the Soviet consul in Tehran, Boris Ka- resident Ki 
banov, who was expelled from the coun- Gandhi Wi 
try. Both Mogharebi and Rabbani were 1977. Mon 
sentenced to death; late last month Mo- of Vladimi 
gharebi was execut^ by a firing squad. Paris as a i 

In the Soviet Union, the KGB attempts Soviet Par 
on occasion to entrap for¬ 
eign diplomats and journal¬ 
ists, especially ones it wish¬ 
es to expel. When he was 
working for U.P.L, Christo¬ 
pher Ogden, now a Time 
correspondent, was invited 
to a mysterious street-cor- 
ner meeting in Moscow in 
1973. He was offered the 
“secret plans” for a Soviet 
troop crossing into China. 

He declined them. 

Because most of the 
KGB’s effort is aimed at free 
and open Western societies, Kim Philby 
KGB tacticians stress the use 

of agents on the ground, instead of elec- maire. Wh« 
tronic intelligence gathering, at which the security ag 
U.S. is stronger. The KGB excels at recruit- treacherj^ ] 
ing new agents: with only some exag- prison term 
geration, a West German intelligence Wester 
expert says, “There is not one place in several flav 
the world where the KGB does not have size and the 
its man.” Indeed, Superspy Colonel Ru- ity. KGB aj 
dolf Abel, apprehended in New York m district anc 
1957, was found to conunand a vast net- data that th 
work of agents that ranged over the en- ficiently sej 
tire North American continent Today trivial. Thi; 
the KGB cooperates closely 
with the East Gennan Min¬ 
istry for Security, which in 
1972 successfully planted ¥ 
ail agent GQnter Guill- % 
zume. as a close aide to 
West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt Guillaume 
spirited NATO defense and 
other secrets out of West 
Germany until his arrest in 
1974. last year French 
counterintelligence (the 
EST) broke up a spy ring ^ 
that gave the Soviets infor- tS 
matipn about the advanced Getwral Jeaa>LouteJeafliiHire 
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Mirage-2000 fighter plane 
and NATO defenses. Israeli 
officials were shocked in 
1972 when they deciphered 
the code used for radio 
^nsmissions between Cy- 
the KGB’s Middle East 
^ headquarters, and Moscow, 
and discovered the Soviets 
had obtained fuU details of 
a plaimed Israeli retaliation 
-raid against Syria. Damas- 
1*24 the plan four hours 
before the scheduled Israeli 
M>*1 raid. 

Of course the Soviets 
have had their share of intelligence fail¬ 
ures. During the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, 
the KGB failed to detect Israeli prepara¬ 
tions for crossing the Suez Canal, and un¬ 
derestimated the maneuver’s importance 
once it was under way. In New Delhi, the 
resident KGB team concluded that Indira 
Gandhi would easily win re-election in 
1977. More embarrassing was the gambit 
of Vladimir Rybachenko, who served in 
Paris as a UNESCO official. Shortly before 
Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev ar¬ 
rived in Paris on a good-will 
visit in 1976, Rybachenko 
was caught receiving secret 
documents that described a 
French Defense Ministry 
computer system. Ryba¬ 
chenko was expelled. Then 
there was the gift by Colo¬ 
nel Vassili Denisenko, the 
Soviet military attache in 
Switzerland, to an under¬ 
cover kgb spy of 13 years. 
Denisenko gave a pair of 
golden cuff links bearing 
the hammer-and-sickle 
crest to Swiss Brigadier 
General Jean-Louis Jean- 
maire. When Jeanmaire wore them, Swiss 
security agents had their first clue to his 
treacherj^ he was sentenced to an 18-year 
prison term. 

Western analysts believe the KGB has 
several flaws that result from its enormous 
size and the Soviets’ authoritarian mental¬ 
ity. KGB agents overcollect, flooding the 
district and home offices with so much 
data that the agency does not or cannot ef¬ 
ficiently separate the si^ficant from the 
trivial. This may explain why, according 
to a defector, KGB field men 
in the Middle East reported 
on Israel’s plan to strike 
Egypt in 1967, but the word 
never got to Egypt. The so¬ 
ciety that creates KGB inef¬ 
ficiencies b also an enor¬ 
mous advantage to the 
agency, permitting it great 
latitude without measurable 
objection from its populace. 
After all, the agency b 
charged with silencing do¬ 
mestic critics, including any 
who would make so bold as 
isJeaniiHire to criticize the KGB. - ■ 


Spy Guide 


V/hen students of the gray world gather, 
the conversation — whispered, of course 
—often turns to the quality of intelligence 
services. The CIA and KGB rank, on a scale 
of 1 to 4, at the top. Here, with kelp from 
intelligence operatives in the U.S. and 
abroad, TIME rates the other services: 

Israel. Mossad, its inielli- 

gehce service, b very well 
or^nized, ruthless, dedicated, all but 
impossible to infiltrate. Exceb at infor¬ 
mation gathering and counterintelli- • 
gence, b weaker on political analysis, j 
Major target: Arab countries, naturally, j 

&'^^^BritaifwIu Secret'lnteffi^-:| 


» U Shi AM gence Service b tops at an¬ 
alytical work and political judgments. 
Good on the Middle East, less impres¬ 
sive on AJfrica. Master Spy Kijn Phil- 
by’s exposure as a KGB agent in 1953 
■ was a blow, but SIS hasovercome that. 

^ ^ Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

^SSTheir services are best in the 
East, after the KGB. The Czechs’ main 
target: Britain, where it has 50 spies in 
London embassy. Poles tend to move 
and mix better internationally. • ; 

(Sermany. Borui’s Bun-'. 
OMdSdesnachrichlendiensl is su-. 
perb on East Germany and on analyz- 
. ing other Warsaw Pact countries. 
Reputation tambhed by penetration of 
' Soviet and East German spies into gov¬ 
ernment minbtries. 

^^j^France. Tlie SDECE has some 
SiSBAMbri^i leaders and operates 
well in certain areas,, notably former- 
French West Africa. Suffers from inter- 
nal squabbling and is thought to be pen- • 

, etrated by Communbt agents. 

‘ Japan. ..Tokj'o’s t^trinet Re^ 

SSSsearch Office aims to gather 
information about foreign "countries’ - 
- economic-policy intentions and indus- - 
trial secrets. Political analysis b weak. :j. 

The General Adminis- ; 
OMMliutrauon of Intelligence oper¬ 
ates mostly in Asia, Africa and in cen- ■ 
ters of Overseas Chinese. Technologi—~ 
cally .weak, but sound on analysb. V 
Especially concerned with Soviet indus¬ 
trial development in Siberia. -V 

^ ^ Norway and Sweden. Both sound 
OH S on Soviet Union, but Norway has - 
edge, with access to NATO intelligence. ^ 

^ Carada and Australia. Minor league 'i 
S worldwide, stronger regionally^ .- -‘ i 
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The Spy named Hook slumped into an overstuff ad chair in the old 
Mamounia Hotei in Marrakech to wait for his contact—arid think things 
through. His best Arab sources seemed to be ducking hirp these days. 
Even the British weren’t talking to him more than they had to—not that the 
bloody Blits had much to say anyway. Back home, the President and 
Congress were.watching the CIA more.plosely than ever before. . Young. 

. guys were getting out of The Company and heading for fat advances from ■ 
publishers in NeW York. Old guys, f^is friends, were getting pink slips right 
and left. And they said the new director seemed to trust electronic gadgets 

intheskymorethanmenwhoknewhowtokeepaneartotheground. How 

the hell are we gonna stay ahead of the KGB?" Hook thought. He wai.teo, 
but his man didn’t show up. Strike three. Finally he got^ip. walked slowly 
- back to the station, filed yet another no-news-is-good-news re¬ 
port to Langley-^and started thinking about his wretched pension. . 


5b*2 . 
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ook is a fiction, but his prob¬ 
lems are very real facts of life 
around The Company these 
days: “For.the first time in my 
experience the CIA is demor- 
SB alized,” says former. Deputy 
Director E. Henry Knoche, a career man 
• who resigned last summer. Some nor¬ 
mally tight-lipped spies now charge an¬ 
grily that the CIA’s director, Adm. Stans- 
.field Turner, is an abrasive martinet who 
doesn’t understand the first thing about 
spycraft. Others around the agency s, 
Langley, Va., headquarters maintain tliat 
squeaky-clean new rules set by Carter 
and'Congress to control the old and often 
dirty business of espionage are seriously 
hobbling the CIA’s covert operatives, 
weakening its network of foreign spies 
and straining its relations with friendly 
intelligence services. Said one worried 
spook: “It’s a total disaster.” , u. 


r That damage assessment was . f i t 

probably exaggerated, but the Jjjrner meets witn top aides at Langley: Ti 

deeper issues it raised troubled • ,. ■ , . _ . __ 

Carter, Turner and their critics alike, munity— -were mabng things better, not 
How much harm has diree years of unre- worse. This place is producing, hesaull 
lenting public exposure of Cl A misdeeds ■ (p^e 29). - -v ' ' ' 

and mistakes doneto the agency ? Has the ; Outwardly, at least. Acre seemed to be 
intelligence comrnunity got its sensitive ainple evidence of Aat. As usual ast 


----y c- ■ 

macHines and sophislicated stail pulcing 
together or against one another? What can 
be done to cut deadwood from the CIA? 
And, most important, how .should Car¬ 
ter—or any President—-square legitimate 
needs for espionage and.covert capabili¬ 
ties with the country’s fundamental 
democratic values and processes? “We 
want an accountable 'Structure, Vice 
President Walter F. Mondale promised 
recently. And Turner told NEWSWEEK 
that tighter controls and more .coordina¬ 
tion around the CIA—and the rest of the 
nation’s supersecret intelligence com- 


week, sophisticdted U.S. spy satellites.l 
scanned die remote comers of the earth, j 
giant electronic “ears” drew signals and 
secrets out of the airwaves, computers at I 
CIA headquarters purred and the agen- j 
cy’s daily intelligence briefing landed on ; 
Jimmy Carter’s desk each morning | 
around 8 o’clock—right on time. To give i 
the Prebdent a cloak-and-dagger capa¬ 
bility, News\veeK learned, the CIA 
keeps in reserve a skeleton crew of 30 

covert operatives and 50 paramilitary ex¬ 
perts. And there were signs that the 
agency may be working to build a new, 

- . J ■ 
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■ Stanley TreOclt^ysnia 


Outsider at the helm: Turner with - national 
security adviser Brzezinski (left) and in his office, 
CIA equipment analyzing Soviet radar signals 
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e^estion was whether the agency needed a clean sweep with a stiff broom 


even more secret service despite—rin- 
deed, because of—all the recent' scrutiny 
and criticism. "We are dealing with our 
cover impediments by creating a truly 
clandestine corps of operations officers,” ■ 
notes one section of an ambitious five- 
, year plan drafted at Langley last year. 
“[This will be] an extremely delicate 
undertaking with many complex oper¬ 
ations and support ramifications that will 
require adroit handling by our most ex¬ 
perienced people.” - 

Both Congress and Carter- are casting ' 
about for adroit ways of their own to exert • 
more quality control over the CIA’s 
“product”—=-a blend of military, econom¬ 
ic, political and scientific intelligence ' 
that aims to be this nation’s best window ' 
on the world, /^heir, intelligence is^ 


loiisy,” says New York Rep. Otis Pike, a 
critic who believes it costs more than it’s 
worth. And a top White House strategist 
concedes that CIA reports are often too 
tame. “Technologically, we’re awfully 
good,” says another Presidential confi¬ 
dant “But when it comes to foreign poli¬ 
cy—what other governments think of 
you, what they think of themselves, what 
their strategy is and what‘they think your 
.strategy is—our intelligence is not very 
■ good.” . - : ; : - 

: ; rSUPERSPdOK r ^ 

In the hopes of improving things, the 
CIA is importing Ambassador to Portu¬ 
gal Frank Carlucci, 47, a tough-minded 
administrator who ran the Office of Eco¬ 
nomic Opportunity for Richard Nixoij,' 


as Turner’s top deputy who wiH take 
charge of day-to-day operations. And 
last week, the President signed an Exec- • 
utive order giving CIA boss Turner _ 
broader responsibility for the U.S. intel¬ 
ligence “community”—^including the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, National '' 
Reconnaissance Office and the electron-*; 
ic wizards of the National Security 
Agency-—a -development that may ulti¬ 
mately make Turner the most powerful 
and controversial sitperspook since Al- • 
: len Dulles in the Eisenhower era of 
cold-war brinkmanship. '' 

Turner steamed into Langley last 
March under full power and a somewhat 
.vague mission from Carter to take bold 
action. His credentials looked impres- 
■ sive to liberals and conservatives: An¬ 
napolis. and Oxford, chief of the Naval. 
War College and a combat command on a 
frigate off Vietnam. The CIA itself wel¬ 
comed the admiral, if only as a contrast to 
Theodore Sorensen, Carter’s first choice 
. for the top intelligence job. The liberal 
Sorensen dropped out after it developed 
tliat he had exploited classified docu¬ 
ments in writing his memoirs of the Ken¬ 
nedy years. “When Sorensen lost, every- ' 
body was so relieved that they never 
asked, 'Who’s Turner?’ ” said one former 
agency man—a bit ruefully. 

It turned Out that the admiral was A 
. salty outsider who made no effort to I 
adapt to the traditional pinstripes and i 
gelignite image of directors like Dulles, t 
Richard Helms and William Colby. Nor j 
^did he follow the pattern set by onetime j 































epuDiican rarty chairman 
George Bush-anothe^j^^ POp p 
wlio came to Langley with a inan- 
cfate to shake things up but man¬ 
aged to replace much of the CIA’s » 
top management in 1976 without “ 
( drawing too much blood or ink in the 
process. “My attitude was I’m going 
to hunker down,” Bush said last 
week. “This idea of openness—I just. . 
don’t buy that.” Turner seemed more 
suspicious. “I said to myself: ‘I’ve 
read about the accusations against the 
clandestine service’,” he recalled. “I 
don’t believe them all—^but I don’t 
know which are fact, arid which are 
fiction.” 

He decided to find out. “The para¬ 
mount question in his mind—and .quite 
rightly—was ‘How do I control the 
place?’ ” said former deputy director 
Knoche. “The trouble was, he allowed 
this question to exist in his niirid for too" 
long.” To get the clandestine Directorate 
of Operations (DDO) in. hand. Turner . 
hited Robert-D. (Rnsty) Williams from 

* Stanford Reseatch Institute to be his free- 

• lance investigate*. Williamsrattled a few : 
skeletons and set quite a few teeth- on 
edge around Langley. To some, he 
seemed more concerned about investi¬ 
gating booze and sex play than foiil play 
during a tour of CIA stations in Asia. Old 
hands at headquarters and in the field 
disliked Williams’s aloof moralizing and • 
resented his prying questions. “Having 
endured die process of external criticism 
and suspicions s fhce 1975,” Knoche said 

r last week, “the CIA and particularly the 

- Deputy Director for Operations found it- - 

- self going through itall again—from their 
own leader. The place buckled.” 

PINK-SLIP MUTINY 

The most crippling blow to the morale 
of Turner’s 15,000 employees has been 
his method of cutting back the clandes¬ 
tine staff. The operations division had 
already been whittled down to 4,730 
employees from a peak of 8,000 during 
the Vietnam war, and Turner inherited 
from the Ford Administration a recoqj- 
mendation to slice another 1,200to 1,400 
officers, virtually all of them at headquar- ■ 
ters.He chose to cut only 820, but speed¬ 
ed up the original, six-year timetabled 
That made it impossible to achieve all 
the reduction by attrition—and a flurry of 
pink slips was inevitable. ' 

■ The .firings and the ensuing uprom- 
‘ were the first, outward sign.s that some¬ 
thing was amiss in the CIA. “It was the 
CIA’s first mutiny,” recalled one ex-offi¬ 
cer last month. Many victims of the firings 
broke the agency’s tra.dition of silence 
, and went out talking. One fired agent told 
Newsweek; “To receive the grateful 
- thanks of a grateful government for serv- 
' ices rendered—sometimes overseas at 
, great hazard—in the form of a two sen- 
^ tence message, without any recognition 
^ of past performance, was insulting and 
humiliating.” Turner argued that he was 
only being cost-conscious and efficient; 
he also hoped to spare victims the sus- 
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Bad press: A critical report, Altende's fall, Vietnam's collapse 



pense of wondering whether the ax was 
going to fall. But when he told News-. 
WEEK later: “You really heard them cry¬ 
ing, haven’t you?” he appeared to some 
raSier like Gen. George FattoiS slapping 
combat-fafigued GI’s—rand apologized in 
writing to the entire agency. 

' Even so, the unhappy mess gave tlie 
impression that Turner had a short fuse' 
and a hard heart. In a gesture of lese 
majesty that would have been unthink¬ 
able under Dulles or Helms, one muti- - 
nous wag posted an “H.M.S. Pinafore” 
parody called “A Simple Tar’s Story” on 
the CIA’s staff bulletin board. Lampoon¬ 
ing Turner, it read: “Of intelligence I 
had so little grip/ that they offered me 
the Directorship/ with my brass bound 
head of oak so stout/ I don’t have to 
know what it’s all about./ I may run the 
ship aground if I keep.on so/ but I don’t 
care a fig: I’ll be the CNO [Chief of 
Naval Operations].” ■■■ - 

: When, pressed, most intelligence ex- ■ 
perts conceded that the cuts were need¬ 
ed and that the agency could absorb 
them. Blit one unsettling fact remained: 


Turner had chosen to cut only the clan¬ 
destine services, leaving the rest of tire 
agency untouched. Some agents won¬ 
dered whether Turner was something of 
a stubborn na’if who failed to realize 
how tough the game against the Rus¬ 
sians reaJly was. , ■ - -- 

THE CLASSIC JOB T ' 

• To make matters worse. Turner left 
the impression with many people that 
he thought he was simply phasing out 
anachronisms of the sophisticated new 
technology of intelligence. “There’s no 
technology invented yet that can read 
minds,” snorted one first-rate fieldman 
in Western Europe^last week; he ex¬ 
plained that the classic job of the clan-‘ 
destine operative remains indispensa-' 
bier to cultivate sources and collect 
“human” ■ intelligence ’ (HUMINT in 
spookspeak) so'political leaders can an¬ 
swer questions like “Who is going to 
push-the button—and when?” -. . 

’ “Intelligence used to be poker—^what 
did the other guys have,” reflected one 
top agency man in Washington. “Now 
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it’s chess: we know his pieces and where 
they are located—we need to know his 
intentions.” Finding them out takes a 
peculiar breed of person. “They won’t 
say: ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ and salute Turner,” 
said one retired agent. Even Campbell 
James, a Company legend in his time, 
failed to pass muster in Turner’s no- 
nonsense shop. A distant relative of Ted¬ 
dy Roosevelt, James is American but 
speaks with a British accent. He wears a 
chain across his vest with acaviar spoon . 
fixed to one end, a large watch on the 
other and a tiger tooth dangling in be¬ 
tween. “When we got into Laos, he 
would go right up to a tribal chieftain 
sitting in a tree hut eating betel nuts and 
present his card,” recalled one old mis¬ 
sion mate last week. “When we wentinto 
Laos in 1960, he was the only guy Sou- 
vanna Phouiha would talk to.” . 

By most rtiles of thumb, HUMINT 
accounts for only about 10 per cent of 
the U.S.-intelligence product. And with 
die Directorate of Operations also being 


man fed the CIA its first-solid report that 
China was about to set off an atom bomb, 
thereby scooping the spy satellites and 
U-2 reconnaissance planes that had been 
overflying China’s nuclear-testing range 
at Lop Nor for years. The HUMINT marj 
got the story from the foreign minister of 
a small African nation, who got it from 
the Russians during a trip to-Moscovv. 
“When the information got back to head¬ 
quarters,” one analyst laughed las t week, 
“everyone said, ‘Whatthe hell does that 
guy know about an A-bomb?’ But it got to 
Dean Rusk who used it in a speech-—just - 
before the bomb’ blew.” . ' * , 

COVERT ILLUSIONS 

In addition to gathering information 
clandestinely, the CIA’s Directorate of 
Operations has traditionally been re¬ 
sponsible for covert operations, the; 
soihetimes dirty tricks used to shape 
events in foreign countries. But the agen¬ 
cy’s covert-aetion team was reduced to a 
bare ininimum eveq before Turner ar>- - 
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j Mind bending: Can the government—or die pubjic—overlook past mistakes? 7 .- 

the source of many escapades embar- rived, and there is no indication now that 
.rassing to the Company in recent years, it will be significantly expanded. That 
it was understandable that. Turner may be just as well. While the CIA did 
looked to Ae operations division as a score covert victories in Guatemala and 
safe place for cuts. But he has had to Iran in the 19305, it is better known for its 
assume tJie risk that real, if unusual, covert failures in Cuba, Chile and else- 
assets mi^t be lost, loo. One of the last where. In Africa, for example, eager 
men at the agency who spoke Albanian operatives subdy prompted the govem- 
reportedly fell to.a pink slip not long ment of Burundi to send home a bunv 
■ ago—and even Jimmy Carter kfiows the' bling Russian ambassador. To the CIA's 
difficulty in fih<^g good interpreters dismay, however, the Russians Aen- 
these days. In one East- European coun- posted a crack diplomat, and relations 
try, in fee t, there are reports that an betvveen the Burundis and the Soviets . 
-intriguing number of dissident Commu- grew rnore cordial than ever. “I am for- 
nists would like to talk with CIA officers ever overwhelmed by ffie number of' 
but can’t because all the station’s lin- Very fine people who have been deluded 
guists have been recently fired. into wasting their lives in this business,” 

HUMINT experts have scored a share said one very candid covert-action man 
of victories over their counterparts in in Washington. 

signal informatioh (SIGINT) and com- . Even so, neither Turner norjhePresi- 
munications (COMINT). A HUMINT dent intends to give up covert action 
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Bookmanship: Former Company men Agee (left). 
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- entirely. "It’s got to remain an arrow in 
our quiver," Turner said last week. The 

CIA’s small crew of paramilitary experts 

r can be used against terrorists, for exam¬ 
ple. Any such action. Carter maintains, is 
now subject to Presidential approval and 
Congressional scrutiny. His goal is to do 
away with the CIA’s old doctrine of'plau- 
sible deniability,’’ a euphemism for the 
cover stories that hide links between the 
. President and illegal operations. 

;■ policy has astonished a few 

old-timers. One West European intelli¬ 
gence chief who met Turner recently 
said in surprise: “He told me that the 
only difference now' is that all covert 
operations henceforth will be conducted 
legally. He doesn’t seem to realize that 
, the whole point of covert operations is to 
be able to do things that aren’t legal.” . 


' MATTER OF TRUST 

The warning was cynical but well 
- meant. Openness, legalities and moral 
imperatives tend to put off intelligence 
professionals whose ruling passions, of 
Vv .necessity, run to guile, deception and se- 
•? crecy. Sources in Europe told News- 
^ ■week’s Amaud de Borchgrave that 
friendly intelligence agencies such as 
Egypt s well-wired Mukhabarat now- 

worry abouttheirbestsecrets falling into 

the wrong hands around Washington. 

V South Africa’s Bureau of State Security 
(BOSS), the best intelligence outfit in 
-Africa, has reportedly become stand- 
•offish--in part, no doubt; because of 
mounting political differences with the 
^ U.S. Iran's SAVAK is irked by the CIA’s 
•. refusal to turn over tips on Iranian dissi- 
■ the U.S.; the Iranians charge that ' 

similardetails aboutanti-Castro terrorists 
have been supplied to Cuba. And the 
French complain thattheir reports on Cu- 
bans in Africa have been ignored. "The 

Dutch, theltalians, the Greeks—even the 

British don’t trust us any more,” said one 
American operative in Washington. 

"Erust has also become a pressing ques- 
around Langley. Defectors to the 
publishing world like Philip Agee have 


.. y-umpany men Agee (left), --"-e-i 

Snepp and Marchetti with their controversial critiques 
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I called names and named names, arguably 
> jeopardizing plans and even lives. More 
thoughtful critics like Victor Marchetti 
■ (in “The CIA and the Cult of Intelli¬ 
gence”) have poked fun at the CIA’s cult 
figures—and holes in its mystique. And 
former-officer Frank Snepp’s charge (in 
Decent Interval ) that The Company 
ran out on thousands of its Vietnamese 
employees did little to improve the re¬ 
cruitment of local spies elsewhere. With 
hundreds of defrocked spooks on the 
beach, some now worry that more 
. books—or even more serious defec¬ 
tions—are on the way. “It’s a red herring 
to say someone might go over to the other 

side,” insisted oneretired CIA executive. 

Theii he thought a bit and added philo¬ 
sophically, "But with a slap in the face, 
strange things can happen.” 

Turner believes firmly Aat such fears 
are exaggerated. He may be right 
Ousted veterans and their supporters 
tend to be furious at him, not their coun¬ 
try. And few ex-CIA scriveners have tak- 
bue confessions as far as Agee 
did. “Even Snepp was very circumspect 
in writing his book, as far as I can see,” 
Turner told Newsweek, a concession 
that may prove bothersome if the agency 
ever takes the case to court.- 
Rattled or not, the CIA seems to be ■ 
^pulling itself together. The Domestic 
Contact Division is e.xpanding to inter¬ 
view more .Americans, particularly sci¬ 
entists, technologists, economists and 
energy experts, returning from “points of 
interest” abroad. And Ae Foreign Re¬ 
source Division, which recruits foreign 
sources in the U.S., may grpw. The Di¬ 
rector of Operations is iso redeploying 
its officers abroad. It may expand oper¬ 
ations in Africa to cultivate sources there 
who travel in and out of China and the 
Soviet Union, two “hard targets’’ that 
American operatives seldom manage to 
penetrate directly. It is moving, though 
slowly, to meet the Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act—^and to declassify more of its 
less sensitive secrets. 
.Toheadaleaner,meekerDirectorat^of 
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' Operations, Turner picked John .McMa¬ 
hon, a veteran of the Science and Tech- 
nology division. Tb^ choice alarmed 
some critics who fear technological prog¬ 
ress will alter the CIA’s traditional mis- 
Nathan Hale with 
Calmer hands pointed out that 
McMah on was a superb manager wh o h ad 
learned much about clandestine affairs 
Irom_ the years he had spent developing 

operations. 

He 11 have the Directorate of Operations 

eating out of his hands in 60 days,” pre- ! 

dieted one unruffied colleague. ■ 
FERRETS, BLEEPS, BIG EARS 

Even traditionalists now concede that 
the main burden of collecting intelli¬ 
gence has fallen to machines. "Ferret” 
satellites 200 miles up in space record 
electromagnetic signals from ships, air¬ 
craft and ground stations. Fifty miles 
eJos^ to the earth, photo satellites circle 
watchfolly, dropping film packs and 
bleeping messages back home. Their 
photos me so good. Turner has told 
White House aides, that the CL\ dm 
distinguish Guernseys from Herefords 
on the range and read the markings on a 
Russian submarine. Even closer in, U-2 
and SR-71 photo reconnaissance planes 
snoop at altitudes of 70.000 to 90,000 
feet. Apd fai- below, mountaintop radio 
receivers scan the airwaves while the 
electronic devices of the Nation^ Secu¬ 
rity Agency, the nation’s "Big Ear,” pick 
up everything from chats between for¬ 
eign leaders to'enemy orders of battle. 

Without photo evidence of missile 
, sites in -Cuba, John F. Kennedy would 
never have gone to the brink of World 
W^ III with the Soviet Union. Lyndon 

I,, ", ® of giving Third 

World leaders satellite photos of their 
capitals—to show he had his eye on 
But technology can also produce 
intelligence as mindless and worthless 
as anything ever concocted by human 
bumble^ out in the cold; CIA scientists, 
not cloak-and-dagger men, look on Op- 
?on page 30) 
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eraiioii Midnight Climax, an inquiry into 
minjl-bending drugs in which unsus¬ 
pecting men were given the drugs in 
CIA-run brothels and then observed at 
play. In another effort that didn’t pay off, 
the CIA managed to plant seven bugs in 
the Chinese’Embassy in Burundi in the 
early 1970s: five failed to function at all, 
one burnt out in three months because 
the “off” switch wouldn’t work—and the 
one in the ambassador’s office produced 
nothing new because the ambassador 
assumed his room was bugged. 


BRAINS OVER BOMFOGGERY 

•The real issue is not whether electronic 
spies are better than those who wear gum¬ 
shoes but how to master the glut of data 
and improve the bomfogging reports that 
make up the “product” of the U.S; intelli¬ 
gence community. “Rather than finding 
that increased technical capabilities di¬ 
minish your human intelligence require¬ 
ments, it’s just the opposite,” Turner ob¬ 
serves. “The more information you have 
from technical sources, the more inten¬ 
tions you want to know... and you go to 
the human to find, the intentions. You 
must make them dovetail.” 

Top priority is, still military intelli- 


new demands on the CIA to improve its 
predictions and its analysis of econo.nic 
and political developments. “When you 
finally get to the edge of where the facts 
are—that’s where the stuff gets weak,” 
. said one Carter strategtst. Turner’s ef¬ 
forts to push beyond data grubbing has 
■probably led to the most serious criticisih 
leveled against him; shaping intelli¬ 
gence analysis to please the President. 
“He orders the intelligence estimates to- 
be jazzed up,” said one e.xasperated CIA 
analyst last week. “The facts aren’t al¬ 
ways exciting enough for Stan.” ' 

To his defenders. Turner is providing 
just the kind of excitement the CIA 
needs. “We are talking about a tired, 
middle-aged bureaucracy and we should 
be rubbing their noses in the billions 
they have spent to make bad calls on 
major events,” says Congressman Pike. 
And in signing the Executive order that 
broadened Turner’s powers last week. 
President Carter said evenly: “I want to 
express ihy complete appreciation and 
confidence in Admiral Turner, whose 

responsibilities _ will be greatly 

magnified.” 

At one time Turner had hoped to b^, 
come an intelligence czar. The reorgani- 



'm' a more modest role: I 
Carter did not grant him Cabinet rank or I 
sole authority to speak publicly on intelli-) 
gence matters. But he did give Turner an 
empire: a new National Foreign Assess¬ 
ment Center, to prepare the CIA’s most 
important strategic assessments;' a-.Na¬ 
tional Intelligence Tasking Center, to 
distribute missions and cut waste, and a 
Directorate for Resource Management, to 
supervise a budget estimated at more 
than $3.5 billion. 

Turner has also assembled his own 
team of new and old hands to run the new 
units and the traditional CIA structure. 
Among the most notable are Robert Bow¬ 
ie, at the NF.AC; John Koehler, at the 
DRM; Lt. Gen. (ret.) Frank Camm at the 
NITC; Leslie Dirks as the CIA’s deputy 
for Science and Technology and John F. 
Blake as .deputy for Administration. 0|d 
pros around Washington last week also 
predicted that Carlucci, the CIA’s new 
Deputy Director and a man who under¬ 
stands Washington manners, would do 
much to smooth some of the feathers 
Turner has ruffled among his own peo¬ 
ple at Langley. \ 


NEW CHARTERS AND RED TAPE 


Turner’s new-style intelligence com¬ 
munity may run into the same kind of 
controversy as the old one. To civil 
libertarians. Carter’s new restrictions on 
various clandestine- activities seemed 
too tame; former intelligence officials, 
on the other hand, called them crip¬ 
pling. The Senate is considering new 
charters for the entire intelligence 
community that would require written 
opinions from the Attorney General on 
the legality of every operation, a re¬ 
form that could tangle the agency iri red 
tape. And Rep. Edward Boland, chair¬ 
man of the House Intelligence Commit¬ 
tee, vowed to demand more Congres- ; 
sional access to secret operations. “It all, 
comes down to the fact drat since we are j 
going to be in on all the crash landings,' 
we must insist we be in on the take¬ 
off’s,” he said. 

'Whether such open exposure is really 
practical remains to be tested. The CIA’s) 
plan to open its headquarters to carefully! 
guided tours on weekends died uh-! 
mourned around Langley when it turned! 
out that almost nothing of interest could j 
be seen without breaching security. 
Turner himself believes it will take an-j 
other year to tell whether the reforms are, 
taking hold and the product improving. 1 
The best judgrrient now is that the over-1 
all quality of. U,3. intelligence has not! 
dropped dramatically and that it may i 
indeed start to go up. “We ought to knock | 
off criticizing the changes ait the CIA, let ] 
it settle down and do a good job,” urged 
level-headed former officer last 


one 


week. In the meantime. Turner has 
shown at the very least that he can shake 
some of the dust off a bureaucracy that 
once considered itself untouchable. 

—TOM MATHEWS wrth DAVID MARTIN. EVERT 
CLARK, ELAINE SHANNON (ixt JOHN UNOSAY In 
. . Washington,ARNAUDd*BORCNORAVEinG«n«va 
.T, •, endbufemi fBportSL . , 
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got louder,” recalls one who was there, 
“as they found out that they would have 
to read about three shelves of books, 
take examinations and write papers and 
a thesis.” • j 

The admiral hung two signs on his 
office door—^“Call me Stan and I 
need one good idea a day”—and set 
about fermenting the intellectual 
juices. “Turner liked the Socratic meth¬ 
od,” says a former student, “and he 
would ask ‘Why do we need a Navy?”— 


T here seems to be a penchant for 
equating instant popularity with 
leadership,” muses Vice Adm. Robert 
Monroe about the CIA uproar over his 
friend and tennis partner Stansfield 
■ Turner. Monroe doesn’t think things 
necessarily work that way. A good lead¬ 
er, he says, “sees what needs to be done 
when the issues are not all that clear, 
and has the strength to carry them out 
whatever obstacles exisL”' J- ; 
Though the jury is stiU out on the 
■ clarity of Turner’s vision as he turns the 
CIA inside out, hardly anyone doubts 
■ his., will to perform. A marked star as 
H' long ago as his'Naval Academy days in 
:: the .’40s-r-“so far ahead of us that we 
’T^niever considered him a competitor or 
feven a peer,”-according to classmate 
1 Jimmy Caite^Tumer, now 54, went 
to an ever^upward Navy career that 
b eamed him .four stars at 51. Unlike 
..’many hotshots^.Turner distinguished 
. himself in a variety of dissimilar jobs— 
battle command, systems analysis, stra- 
i tegic p lanning , budget and manpower 
management, , Pentagon ij^^ting, 
even academic administratioif.' 

J: .“To his detractors—in die Navy as 
well as the CIA—this elegant resume 
. merely cloaks a man fired with ambi¬ 
tion, an arrogant egomaniac who takes 
blustering ^arge before he knows 
what he’s taking charge of. His admir¬ 
ers see something - else working—an 
, abhorrence of conventional wisdom, 
an overriding passion for fresh thought 
• and new ideas. “His strongest point 
^ was his unusual ability to get people to 
produce new ideas,” says a ranking 
■■ Navy colleague. The traditional ways 
of doing things can get trampled in the 
■Jrush, however.. During Turner’s time 
as head of the.Naval yVar College, he 
J picked up on a student’s idea of hold- 
ling meetings between Navy brass and 
newsmen, who-had become mutually 
• embittered ■ over, . the Vietnam war. 
.^"There was a lot of blood on the floor 
.l and some tempers exploded,” recalls a 
. ‘ War College associate,‘^ut botii sides 
-'learned something^’’^>*j: //.r... 

THUCYDIDES STARTERS 

• With his zeal for stirring the pot, 
.''Turner-has always had trouble with 
those who abide’by the old wa)^ and 
•the old ideas. At the War College—the 
Navy experience that most resembles 
Turner’s embattled stand at the CIA— 
the admiral took over a snoozy, stagnant 
lecture society that required little read¬ 
ing or writing and no exams. At his first 
assembly, at 11 a.m. on a warm August 
day. Turner woke up his students, all 
middle-rank officers with high career 
. expectations, by ordering tiiem to read 
Thucydides’s history of. the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. “The gripes and grumbling 













'Sturdy Stan': At Amherstifrontrow) 
with Webster, as Annapolis guard, 
with wife,. Patricia,,leaving NATO 

‘What made the nuclear deterrent de¬ 
ter!^ ” As usual, says a civilian profes¬ 
sor, “he had a lot of people upset”—^but ; 
by the time Turner left in 1974, the War 
College-was a country club no longer. 

; 'BUDDIES AT THE TOP . 

A teetotaling Christian Scientistfrom 
a well-to-do suburban Chicago family. 
Turner put in-two years at Amherst 
College in Massachusetts before opting 
for a naval career in 1943. He is still 
remembered at Amherst as “Sturdy 
Stan," a soberly prankish BMOC and, 
as it happened, a classmate and close 
fiaend of William H. Webster; Carter s 
new choice to head the FBI. Turner 
believes that the long-standing friend¬ 
ship will facilitate cooperation be¬ 
tween the FBI and CIA—a goal not i 
necessarily shared by civil-libertarians. 
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“I anticipate I’ll have no prob¬ 
lem whatever in calling up and 
saying, ‘What the devil are you 
“"doing. Bill?”’ Turner has said. “And 
he’ll call me and say, ‘Why in the world 
■ did you do that, Stan.?' I’m looking 
forward to it.” 

At Annapolis, Turner became bri¬ 
gade commander and graduated 25th in 
his class of 820. As a Rhodes scholar at 
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Transport Association of America. 
Turner moved on to the War College in 
1972, became commander of the Sec¬ 
ond Fleet two years later, and then 
commander of NATOforces in southen> 
Europe. That was the job he held-when^ 
Jimmy Carter, whom he had never ! 
known at Annapolis, had his celebrated 
“wakin’-up thought” one morning last 
spring about putting the admiral in 
charge of the nation’s intelligence. 

When he flew from Rome to Wash¬ 
ington, Turner did not know what job 
the President was going to offer him. 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was his fondest dream, but Chief of 
. Naval Operations also seemed likely. 
He worked out a telephone code with 
his wife, Patricia. If it was the Joint 
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Oxford, he studied philosophy, politics 
and economics. Turner served on a 
destroyer during the Korean War, then 
alternated between shore and ship as- 
signihents before putting in three years 
as a systems analyst at the Pentagon. He 
commanded the missile firigate Home 
during the Vietnam war, winning a 
Bronze Star and an enhanced reputa¬ 
tion as an innovator. ■ - j 

Turner won equivalent notices after 
he took over the wholly different job of 
aide to Democratic Navy .Secretary 
Paul Ignatius in 1968. “He had to or¬ 
ganize Ae work, advise oh budget mat¬ 
ters and programs, manpower prob¬ 
lems and a host of other tasks,” says 
Ignatius, now president of the Air 


i -Chiefs, he would tell' her, "major-^ 
‘.V league.” Fqr CNO the code words ' ■ 
i would be “minor league.” hi the even^ • 
/• Turner called to say, “It’s the bush .- 
league,”-a slightly pejorative pun on . 
the name:of his GIA predecessor, 
George Bush.- 

• In Washington, Turner enjoys an 

■ casional night of opera, but he is too ’ 
busy, even on weekends, to take Patri— 
cia on a promised museum-hopping 
: expedition, “I think he’s a little over¬ 
board myself,” says his wife. “He: 
needs to have contact with more peo- ■: 
M pie.” That’s what they say about Jimmy 
Carter, too, a man with whom Turner " 

• shares a certain faith in management - 
systems, a broad-^band intellectual in- • 
terest—and a terrible impatience with I 
those not similarly saturated in the job 
at hand. ■ • 

• —niCHARD BOETHwilh DAVID CMAHTW* end ULOYOH.'- 

• .’. . NORMAN in Washington .. 
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To get the view from the top at the 
CIA, Washington bureau chief Mel Elf¬ 
in and correspondent David Martin 
talked with director Stansfteld Turner. 
Excerpts: . 

NEWSWEEK: Every single person we have 
talked to, without exception, says morale has 
never, ever, been lowerthan It Is right now. 

TURNER: I categorically deny that 
There is not a morale problem in the 
CIA today ; -. This place is producing. 
The President of the United States is 
pleased with it. And the product is high. 
People work twelve-, sixteen-hour days 
out here. I have people, at the drop of a 
hat, working all day Sunday, coming 
over to my house Sunday night with the 
results. They are dedicated, wonderful, 
inspired people. Now, there are com¬ 
plaints. There's griping. There is in 
every organization of the government 
And when you’re in a period of transi¬ 
tion to new objectives, new methods, 
new management systems, new styles of 
openness, of course there are people 
who are complaining, because it isn’t 
being done the way it was yesterday. 

Q.Your dismissal dlZ12 persons obviously 
hurt morale. Would you do It again, and In 
exactly the same wa^ 

A. What I will do differently the next 
time is spread the notification out over a 
longer period of time... ButI did whatl 
think was the only honest proper thing 
to do for the agency and for the country 
... ’There’s just nobody around here that 
doesn’t know that we’re in a time when 
we have to improve, we have to change, 
we have to adapt . - 

Q. Do you have eordidence in the ctende^ 
line service, or are you afraid that there Is 
something else hidden there? 

A. I took a skeptical attitude and I 
hired [Robert D. Williams} to come in, 
and 1 gave him a carte blanche [to inves¬ 
tigate}. At the end of six months, I said to 
the clandestine service, ‘T am well satis¬ 
fied with the way you are doing things. I 
have no concern that you are doing 
things deliberately without orders, or 
contrary to orders.” I also told them there 
were going to be 820 of them less, you 
know. The good news and the bad news. 

Q. Can the United States still take action 
covertly In a riational emergency? 

A. Yes. We’re scaling that down in our 
objectives... but I will fight to the last to 
retain an arrow in my quiver to do politi¬ 
cal action. But not thousands of people to. 
do paramilitary things like we had in 
Vietnam—a small paraniilitaiy capabil- 
. ity. Modest, tuned, honed and ready to 
go. It’s very important that it be there, 
particularly to combat terrorism. 


Q. Have such things as the Congressional 
hearings, allegations by former agents who 
have written books and the fact that many 
people are leaving the CIA in a disgruntled 
mood caused any sources to dry up because 
they are afraid of leaks? 

A. Oh, that’s just balderdash. I have 
such confidence in these people who 
leave. They’re patriotic Americans. 
Now, some of them have shown a very 
unprofessional stance in running to the 
press, but, you know, even Frank Snepp 
was very circumspect in writing his 
book, as far as I can tell. There is appre¬ 
hension around the world as to how the 
Congressional thing will settle out. But 
we haven’t had, to the best of our knowl¬ 
edge, leaks from the Congressional side 
that can be pinpointed. 


one of the benefits [in] oversight now is 
that the Congress is really getting to 
knowwhatintelligence isabout; they are 
recognizing how much of a responsibil- 
it>" they’re shouldering. 

Q. Have any of the friendly services around 
theworld shown reluctance to share informa¬ 
tion with the CIA because of leaks? 

A. I have heard that foreign services 
are questioning how our procedures are 
working out under these circumstances. 
I have zero evidence that it has, at this 
stage, resulted in a degradation in the 
qualit>' or quantity of information we get 
from them.. . What’s changed in the last 
decade is [that] technical-intelligence 
collection has become so sophisticated, 
so expensive, that in all areas of the 
world we can do better in many of these 
technical areas than anybody else. 

O. Is it true the CIA had to contract out to 
the Rand Carp, for the first draft of this year’s 
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Turner with Carter, Brzezinski and Mondale: 'The President is pleased' _ | 


Q. A retired ClAoffidai told us recently that 
If he had been a Russian working In the Soviet 
Embassy In Washington, he could probably 
have all the documents and Information pres¬ 
ently given to the Congress of the United 
States within a year. 

A. I don’t believe it. I really don’ri ’The 
documents we give to the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence are held in 
one series of closely guarded rooms, 24- 
hour guards on them, alarm systems, 
locks, the whole works. They’re not 
running around in congressmen’s offices. 

1 went to see a senator the other day, 
just to pay a courtesy call on him. We got 
discussing something, and he suddenly 
told rne, "Write it down.” He was so 
security-conscious. His room hadn t 
been debugged for a while and [when] I. 
slipped into saying something classified, 
we started exchanging notes, just the two 
of us sitting in the room there... I mean. 


National Intekigettce Estimate on the Soviet 
Union? If so, does this reflect In any way on 
the most Important Job you do around here, 
which is the estimate? 

A. We contract in a number of areas. I 
don’t want to discuss thatNIE in particu¬ 
lar, but I see nothing wrong with getting, 
in specialized areas, the very best talent 
the country can bring to bear on a natiorr- 
al intelligence estimate ... This is only 
one little piece of the Soviet estimate. 
We went out and hired a fellow who 
worked for us a few months ago. He was 
working on this before he left 

We [also] go outside when it is, in our 
opinion, to the government’s best interr 
ests ... to make sure all the divergent 
views are represented. And if you don’t 
happen to have hawks and doves on 
some particular situation or you don’t 
have specialists on this and that, you 
complement your in-house talent. 
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A sweeping reorganization of Ameri¬ 
ca’s crisis-ridden intelligence system. 
gives unprecedented powers to a con¬ 
troversial Navy officer. 

Adm. Stansfield Turner, an Annap¬ 
olis classmate of Jimmy Carter, gets 
wide authority over all spying activities 
overseas in the reform plan imveiled 
by the President on January 24. 

As Director of Central Intelligence, 
he will supervise spending on foreign 
espionage activities by all Government 
agencies—the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which he heads, as well as the 
Defense Department, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and Treasury. 

Also, Turner will co-ordinate the 
overseas intelligence-gathering oper¬ 
ations of these agencies and play a key 
role in setting priorities—for example, 
whether American spies and recon¬ 
naissance satellites should concentrate 
on China’s economic and political pros¬ 
pects or its military potentiaL 

Turner’s new deputy, Frank Car- 
lucci, a career diplomat, disclosed at a 
January 27 confirmation hearing that 
he will take over day-to-day running of 
the CIA. 

Ironically, the new reorganization 
scheme that strengthens Turner’s role 
came amid speculation that the 54- 
year-old Admiral actually was on the 
sldds as Director of the CIA. 

The speculation surfaced the day be¬ 
fore Carter announced the new setup. 
'The Detroit News published a Wash¬ 
ington report to the effect that 
Turner’s ouster was being sought by 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinsld and Defense Secretary Har¬ 
old Brown with the tacit co-operation 
of Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance. 

Praise from Carter. Denials came 
from all sides—Turner, Brown, Brze- 
zinski and Vance. And the President 
himself went out of his way to reaffirm 
his confidence in the intelligence chief. 
After signing the order expanding 
Turner’s authority, the President 
praised the CIA Director for his “su¬ 
perb” performance, adding: 

“I want to express my complete ap¬ 
preciation and confidence in Admiral 
Stan Turner, whose responsibilities un¬ 
der this executive order will be greatly 
magnified.” 

Despite the denials, informed Wash¬ 
ington observers say there is convinc¬ 
ing evidence of a strong effort in the 


Carter Administration to undercut the 
CIA Director. The challenge first ap¬ 
peared inside the Central Intelligence 
Agency after Turner initiated a far- 
reaching plan to tighten discipline and 
shift emphasis from covert activities to 
analytical intelligence. CIA veterans 
complained that he was aloof and inac¬ 
cessible and that he was surrounded by 
a “Nasy mafia,” a small group of offi¬ 
cers appointed to his personal staff. 

The grumbling reached a climax at 
the end of last year when the CIA Di¬ 
rector delivered dismissal notices to 
820 officials in the Directorate of Op¬ 
erations. This unit handles all clandes¬ 
tine actiwties—both traditional spying 
and “dirty tricks” of the kind that led 
to a protracted scandal and a series of 
official investigations. 

Disgruntled clandestine operatives 
charged that Turner was rel>Tng exces¬ 
sively on technologv' at the expense of 
traditional espionage methods. In the 
interview appearing on these pages, 
the CIA Director hh views on the 
purge and his new icie. 

The controversy—and the “dump 
Turner” movement—extends beyond 
the CIA into the WTiite House and the 
Defense Department. Key members of 
Brzezinsld’s staff have put out hints 
that Turner was alienating the Presi¬ 
dent by attempting to act as an adviser 
on policy as well as intelligence. 

The strongest but least publicized 
challenge to the intelligence chief has 
come from Defense Secretary Brown. 
For more than six months the Penta¬ 
gon boss has fought a nuining battle to 
limit Turner’s control over Defense 
Department intelligence operations. In 
private. Brown argued that demands 
made by the Director of Intelligence 
would seriously impair his ability to dis¬ 
charge his responsibilities for the na¬ 
tion’s defense, especially in a war crisis. 

Top Pentagon officials say that the 
President’s executive order gives 
Turner much but by no means all the 
authority he sought. Carter himself 
spelled out this definition of the ex¬ 
panded role of the intelligence boss: 

“Admiral Turner will be responsible 
for tasking or assigning tasks to all 
those who collect intelligence. He will 
also have full control of the intelli¬ 
gence budget and will also be responsi¬ 
ble for analysis of information that does 
come in from all sources in the foreign 
intelligence field.” 

That seems close to the job descrip¬ 
tion of an intelligence czar. But Penta¬ 
gon officials say that is not how they 
interpret the executive order reorga¬ 
nizing the system. They predict a con¬ 
tinuing battle if Turner attempts to 
take over functions that Defense Sec¬ 
retary Brown deems indispensable. Q 














Carter’s man at the CIA Is 
under fire for purging 
the “dirty-tricks department” 
and reforming the whole spy 
system. Here he explains what 
he Is doing—and why. 

Q Admiral Turner, how do you answer 
the charges that you're emasculating intel¬ 
ligence operations overseas by getting rid 
of 820 officials in the clandestine services? 

A We are not cutting the clandes¬ 
tine service overseas. We are not emas¬ 
culating its capability to collect 
intelligence for us. -- 

The 820 cut is coming out of the 
headquarters. Reducing overhead and ; 
reducing unnecessary supervision of I 
the people in the field will, in fact, i 
have the reverse impact: It will in¬ 
crease productivity overseas. ■ 

Q If you’re merely getting rid of super¬ 
fluous overhead, why have the clandes¬ 
tine services become so bloated? 

A Because the mission of intelli¬ 
gence in this coimtry has changed over 
the last 30 years, we have to adapt to 
the change. _ . 

Thirty j ears ago, we were interested 
primarily in collecting intelligence 
about the Sovdet Union, its satellites and 
the few countries around the world 
where they were trying to establish a 
position. Today, we’re interested in in¬ 
telligence in a wide variety of countries. 

Also, for most of the past 30 years, the 
Central Intelligence Agency was called 
upon by the nation not only to tell what 
was going on overseas but to help influ¬ 
ence events—for .example, in Guatema¬ 
la, Iran, Cuba, Vietnam, Angola. 

Today, \ye don’t think that kind of^ I 
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interference in other people’s govern¬ 
ments—politieal action—is as useful a 
tool for this countr>-. We’re not es¬ 
chewing it completely, but we’re 
downpla>'ing it. 

These changes require a shift in the 
_way the operations of the directorate 
of operations is organized and run. I 
belies e that we needed to reduce the 
■ size of that organization—and I find 
nobody out here who’s informed who 
disputes the fact. 

Q Are you “going overboard" in your 
reliance on technology rather than tradi- 
tionai spying to do the job, as some critics 
have complained? 

A Quite the reverse. Everything I 
am doing is designed to emphasize im¬ 
proved human intelligence collection. 

One of the things {hat I have done in 
the past year is to stimulate increased 
interest and attention on the part of 
the top pohey makers in the Govern¬ 
ment in what human intelligence col- 
lecHon can do for them. And they’re 
giving us lots of support in that direc¬ 
tion, and more guidance as to what 
• they want. , 

That s what helps to make good clan- 
dfestine intelligence collection. You 
want to collect what people need, not 
what you think is important. 

Now, the advent of new technologi¬ 
cal means of collecting intelligence is 
one of the factors that is creating 
change in the process of intelligence 
in a very substantial way. The trouble 
- is that, in a general sense, technical 
intelligence tells you what happened 
yesterday. 

Ever since the Battle of Jericho in 
Biblical times, the human intelligence 
agent has helped you to find out what’s 
likely to happen tomorrow. I find that 
the more technical intelligence data I 
give to the policy makers, the more 
often they ask me what is going to hap>- 
pen tomorrow—the intentions of the 


other side. And I must turn to the hu¬ 
man intelligence people of the CIA for 
those answers. 

So, contrary to the implication of 
your question, the advent of better 
technical collection has led to greater 
demands for the kind of collection 
which is done by the human intelli¬ 
gence element. 

Q What about the allegations that you 
are destroying morale in the CIA by get¬ 
ting rid of so many people in such an 
abrupt manner? 

A There have been lots of com¬ 
plaints because nobody likes to be asked 
to leave. 

My measure of basic morale, howev¬ 
er, is that I see no drop in the dedica¬ 
tion, in the quality of the work of these 
employes. They're a most dedicated, 
capable lot of people. I have not seen a 
drop in the quality of the work. When 
you make as many changes as I believe 
are necessary in our over-all intelli¬ 
gence operations today to adapt to the 
times—to modernize—you’re bound to 
have grumbling. 

I am totally convinced that there is 
wide consensus in the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency that these changes are 
generally needed-1 don’t say that ev¬ 
erybody agrees on the exact form and 
the exact timing and so on, but the idea 
that we must move forward into a new 
concept, a new age of intelligence, is 
universally accepted. 

Q But aren’t spies and people operat¬ 
ing undercover abroad a special breed 
who require special handling? 

A They certainly do. They’re a won¬ 
derful group. But we must have a new 
and modem personnel-management 
system here—^and this reduction is part 
of a move in that direction. Very frank¬ 
ly, it’s long overdue. 

We have not in the past planned a ca¬ 
reer progression to insure that we will 
have new blood coming in to replace 
these dedicated, marvelous people who 
are leaving! We had a wonderful influx 
in the late ’40s and early ’50s of most-ca¬ 
pable, dedicated people. Two things 
are different today: 

First, these people have gone 
through the sy stem, and we’ve not pro¬ 
gramed their replacements. 

Secondly, they came into the Agency 
in a period of cold war—a period of 

great dedication after World War II_ 

and they were willing to sacrifice and 
work. Today I think you have to give 
better incentives, better rewards to 


young people in their early 30s to get 
them to stay in this career. I am trying 
to remove enough at the top to create 
more opportunities so that there Will 
be young people coming forward with 
adequate training and with an added 
incentive to make this a career. 

I would rather have a short-term 
morale problem among these disaf¬ 
fected people whom we have had to 
ask to leas’e. Td rather have them dis- ! 
gruntled for a very short period of ' i 
time than I would to have a long-term, | 
gnawing morale problem existing in ! 
the bowels of this organization, where 
the future lies. 

Q Are you at all concerned about the 
possibility of any of these disaffected peo- 1 

pie compromising theCIA— or even engag- I 

Ing In work with hostile groups? f 

Aim not at all concerned about j 
these people who have been dismissed j 
being traitors to their country. They’re ■ 
dedicated, loyal people who have ; 
served well for their country. Two 
thirds of them have served long enough 
to retire, and will be pensioned imme¬ 
diately upon leaving the Agency. I can’t 
imagine those people being disloyal or 
subjecting themselves to the danger of ! 
conducting treason. ' f 

I am most disappointed, however, at j 
the lack of professionalism that some of I 
them have shown by going to the me¬ 
dia with their personal complaint ! 
against me and against the fact that I : 
have had to bite what is a difficult and 
unpleasant bullet in carrying through a 
retrenchment. That is unprofessional 
and it reflects the worst fears of the 
American public about the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency—^namely, that its 
operators will not respond to duly' con¬ 
stituted authority. 

And I am pleased that, if we had 
people like that in the Agency, they 
are gone, because I svill not tolerate 
people who will not follow the duly j 
constituted leadership. ’This organiza- 
lion must be under full control at all ! 
times. Before this planned reduction, I i 
fired five people because they were 1 
not under control. The minute I found 
out about it, they went out the door. 
There’s no mincing words on that one 
with me. • 

Q As you see it. Admiral Turner, how 
does the reorganization announced by the 
White House on January 23 strengthen 

our intelligence system? f 

A It’s a major step forward for the I 
country. It emphasizes that the policy J 
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■ makers must get involved with the in- 

■ telligeuce process in terms of setting 
the priorities for what we should do. 

Beyond that, it gives to the Director 
of Central Intelligence enhanced au¬ 
thorities to insure the adequate co-ordi¬ 
nation of the entire intelligence 
apparatus of the country, because there 
are a number of agencies and quite a 
few people involved. Particularly with 
the changes in the ways we collect in¬ 
telligence today, there is a great need 
for better co-operation. 

Under this new e.xecutive order, I 
will be permitted to task all the intelli¬ 
gence-collection agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment that are funded in the 
national-intelligence budget. This will 
exclude intelligence activities funded 
in the defense budget—such as an 
Army lookout on a hill,,or a tactical^ 
airplane, or something like that, 

Secondly, I am given authority to 
put together and present to the Presi¬ 
dent the single national-inteUigence 
budget and to make the recommenda¬ 
tions to the President on what we 
should be buying, how many people 
we should have, how much operating 
funds that we need for the entire in- ^ 
telligence community. 

I think that- this new authority will 
still leave independence where it’s 
needed within the intelligence com¬ 
munity, but provide centralized con¬ 
trol where it’s been lacking. 

Q Under the reorganization, will you, in 
effect, become the “intelligence czar"? 

A As Director of Central Intelli- 
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Admiral Turner listens as President Carter announces an executive order that expands 
the CIA Director's control over foreign-inleiligence operations, y 


see the intelligence agencies as it does 
the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of Commerce or other 
agencies that work in a more or less 
unclassified atmosphere. 

So, instead, we have oversight in the 
executive branch by the President and 
the Vice President and by the National 
Security Council, which, under the 
new executive order, has certain over¬ 
sight responsibilities—for instance, 
preparing - an annual report on how 
we’re doing and what we’re doing. 

’Then there is the Intelligence Over¬ 
sight Board—three distinguished 
American citizens—appointed by the 
President to look into the legality and 


charters establishing statutory controls 
over our actixnlies. The degree of detail 
in those charters will be very impor¬ 
tant to our future. - . 

. I anticipate a spirited but friendly 
and co-operative debate with the Con¬ 
gress over the ne.xt few months in just 
how those charters are drafted. 

Q Admiral Turner, given the enormous 
amount of money that this country pours 
into Intelligence activities, why did the CIA 
underestimate the Soviet grain crop by 
such a wide margin? 

. A First of all, we’re not perfect, and 
we’re not Avis—^we’re No. 1, but we’re 
still trying hard. - - 

It is not unusual for the Department 


. gence, I will have greater authority 
than that position hM had before. At the 
same time, there are clear limits on that 

- authority—-particularly, there are limits 
over the interpretation of intelligence. 

.. The last thing that any of us want is a 

- single individual who can determine 
what the interpretation of the intdOi- 
gence data is to be. 

When it comes to interpretation of. 
intelligence, the Defense Intelligence 

• • Agency and the State Department’s 

Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
are quite independent of the Director 
of Central Intelligence. We meld inter- 
pretations togedier and see where we 
differ. But I have no authority to tell 
/ • them how to interpret—how to ana- 
- lyze the information. 

Q What is being done to guard against 
. the kinds of abuses by the intelligence - 
community that have been so widely pub- 
licized in the past taw years? 

, r A Well, I think abuses have e.xisled 
: but have been grossly exaggerated. 

. Over the last several years, we have 
established, in this country some very 
fine controls. They amount to what I 
call "surrogate public oversight." The, 

• problem is that tire public cannot over- 


the propriety of our intelligence ac-' 
tivities and to report directly to the 
President. 

Outside the executive branch, we 
have the oversight of two committees 
of the Congress dedicated just to intel-. 
ligence. They’re a big help to us. They 
keep us sort of in tune with the Ameri¬ 
can public. I think that’s where the 
intelligence community has gone . 
astray before: They were a little bit too 
isolated. Going up and testifying on 
Capitol Hill regularly keeps you from, 
being isolated. - ■ 

Q Can you run an effective intelligence 
organization when you must tell so much 
to congressional committees? . .. .. 

A Yes, I believe we can. 

_ The committees have shown a tre¬ 
mendous sense of responsibility—a tre¬ 
mendous sense of restraint—in not 
getting into such operational detail 
that would endanger lives of people or 
the ways we do things, but still getting 
into adequate detail to conduct the 
kind of oversight that they need. 

*1116 next year or so will be very im¬ 
portant as we and the Congress work 
out the next step in this process after 
Ae executive order—that is, legislative* 


of Agriculture to miss the long-range 
forecasts of the American grain crop by 
5 per cent. We missed the Soviet crop 
by 10 per cent. Beeaijse of reasons of 
classification, I can’t tell you all the 
reasons we missed it by 10 per cent ' 

■ But I can assure you that getting de- . 
tailed information in a country that 
hides something that is really of global 
importance and impact—-as the Soviet . 
grain crop is—is not easy. It is parlicu- • 
larly difficult when, in the last month of 
the season, they had a very bad weather 
situation there, which we think is large¬ 
ly what tipped the difference. • - 

Let me say, though, that we did pre- ' 
diet that the Soviets were buying grain 
and would continue to buy grain, and, 
as a result, the market did not jump 
markedly or significantly after the an¬ 
nouncement was made of wliat their 
harvest was going to be. So we think 
we did serv’e the American public even 
though our prediction was wrong. . 

We’U always miss one here or there. 
If those are the worst that we missed. 
I’m reasonably happy. But I don’t want 
to say that Tm happy that we didn't do 
well on this.. We are certainly going lb 
try harder and harder. ' 
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THE CIA: 

Out in the Cold 

Even granting that there is no humane 
way to fire somebody from his job, the 
two-sentence pink slip that went but two 
weeks ago to some 200 CIA officers was 
brutal: “This is to inform you of my 
intent to recommend to the director of 
personnel your separation in order to 
achieve the reduction... ordered by the 
DCI [Director of Central Intelligence] 
..The-memo was signed by William 
Wells, head of the CIA’s clandestine 
service, but the brusquely impersonal 
tone belonged to the DCI himself, Adm. 
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The CIA's Turner: Showing the door to 820 spies when you’ve gota Woated 
iS”bv® 1 ** t^' Tumer(N^WEEi^ Sept Turner does^S^spCteXj'hemL 

iS’ If ‘ rebellious mutter- no attempt to humanize the pink slips, 

* cojndora had reaped the but he insists that he knew die iianms 
s^llover point, and one high-ranking and skills of the senior people he fired. 

regulations to the winds Faced with pressure to trim up to 1,200 
and mred his grievances to New^veek. operabves over s« to eight years^ he 

crrat.fi.l ^teful thanks of a rollapsed the timetable to two years, on 

gratefid government for services ren- the ground that “I waste the topayW 

money by keepingpeopleon the?aVroll 
ard—in ^ form of a two-sentence mes- 1 can't justify.’' Butagency sources dues- 

tion whethSr the economLs will be that 
humih- great, since some of the fired people will 
defrwk^ spook, who catch on with other CIA branches. Oth- 
will be called GeoreeSmiley. Sjmoksare ers may sue for settlements. One way or 
no more frugd than anyone else, and another, the already troubled CIA may 

ianjobs. But even in the case of men who -«o«BOB 06 m»«.nAv»cMA«Tw 


have only hvo or three years to go until 
retirement, the agency insists that the 
first wave leave by.March—^and it is 
trying to hustle them out even faster by 
e promising not to make the pink slip part 
e of their personnel file if they resign im- 
o mediately. “That implies blackmail, 
s doesn’t it?” says Smiley. “That’s deeply 
y resented.” 

f Hardware: Like almost all his col- 
0 leagues, Smiley agrees that the CIA has 
B too many people, too much deadwood. 

] But he questions the decision to make all 
1 the cuts—a total of 820 in the next two 
i years—in the 4,500-man operations divi- 
I sion while leaving the analysis, techno- 
. logical and administration branches un¬ 
touched. In essence, this 
means a greater reliance 
on hardware (satellites 
and such) and less on 
spies—a tilt that could turn 
out badly if the Soviets 
perfect a killer satel¬ 
lite. And Smiley wonders 
about the susceptibility of 
out-of-work spooks to Rus¬ 
sian blandishments. j 

But what really rankles 
Smiley and his cohorts is 
the meathook methods of 
Stan Turner. “He doesn’t ; 
know what is being elimi- j 
nated,” Smiley says, allud¬ 
ing to a pink-slipped spy 
who has "better and deep- . 
er contacts in the govern¬ 
ment of Israel today than 
anybody in the agency. I 
believe that the admiri is 
aware only of grades and 
numbers.” 

• Bloated; "You really ■ 
heard them crying, 
haven’t you?” Turner re¬ 
torted when told of Smi¬ 
ley’s complaints. “ 'Often 
at person^ risk!’I bet you 
there isn’tfive of them tfiat 
had personal risk.., I told 
themrighttotheirfaces.... 
there is going to be a high¬ 
er percentage of cuts in 3ie 
senior grades than in the 
- junior. What do you do 
7 820 spies when you’ve got a bloated 

: agency on your handsF’ 
Turner does not dispute that he made 
no atempt to humanize the pink slips, 
but he insists that he knew the names 
and skills of the senior people he fired. 
Faced with pressure to trim up to 1,200 
operabves over she to eight years, he 
rollapsed the timetable to two years, on 
the ground that “I waste the taxpayers’ 
money by keying people on the payroll 
I can t justify.” Butagency sources ques¬ 
tion whether the economies will be that 
great, since some of the fired people will 
catch on with other CIA branches. Oth¬ 
ers may sue for settlements. One way or 
another, the already troubled CIA may 
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CIA Chief Gave Carter Pros and Cons 







By William Beecher 

®I977The Boston Globe 

President Carter not only overrode 
the warnings of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that fulfilling his campaign 
promise to pull all U.S. troops from 
South Korea might increase the risk 
of war, but also the cautions of his 
intelligence chief. 

Adm. Stansfeld Turner, director of 
central intelligence, said in an inter¬ 
view: “My position is that we have a 
balance of deterrence (between 
North and South Korea) today; when 
you withdraw forces, that in some 
measure diminishes it. Whether it 
diminishes it below the level of stabil¬ 
ity is another question that’s very dif¬ 
ficult to answer.” 

Turner denied that in a private 
meeting with the President he di¬ 
rectly recommended against the 
withdrawal plan. “I laid out ... as 
expressly and as frankly and as 
objectively as I could — from an 
intelligence point of view, not a 
policy point of view — the pros and 
cons of withdrawal, what I thought 
the reactions of various involved 
countries would be. ... I did not 
make any recommendation.” 

IN AN HOUR-LONG conversation 
in his seventh-floor CIA office. 
Turner also made the following 
points: 

®It is not assured that if South 
Korea attempts to develop nuclear 
weapons that the United States could 
detect a clandestine effort, 

QThe Soviet Union appears to be fol¬ 
lowing a different strategic philoso¬ 
phy than the United States, planning 
extensively not only for what is 
necessary to deter nuclear war, but 
how to fight it and recover from its 
effects. 

OHe does not share the reported 
view in p niajor Carter administra¬ 
tion study that the Soviet military 
threat is “leveling off.” 

Olf the United States cuts formal 
military and diplomatic ties to Tai- j 
wan, China could militarily take over 
the island fortress only at great cost 
in lives, and would have to be willing 
to incur the animosity of a number of 
trading nations if it decided instead 
to impose a blockade around Taiwan. 

Carter’s Korean withdrawal plan 
came under increasing fire in Con¬ 
gress last week after North Korean 
gunners shot down a U.S. helicopter 
that strayed into their territory, and 
in the face of revaluations that the 
Joint Chiefs voiced strong doubts 
about the size of the President’s pull- ; 


.BOTH GEN. GEORGE BROWN,! 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and 
Gen. Bernard Rogers, Army chief of 
staff, testified that the top brass had 
recommended that only about one-1 
quarter of the 32,0(X) American com-1 
bat troops be withdrawn over five i 
years, lest the risk of hostilities be ■ 
heightened. Mai. Gen. John Sinalaiih . j 
earlier had been called on the Whitel 
House carpet and reassigned from 
Korea after he told a reporter the 
larger pullout could lead to war. 

Turner’s interview was the first 
clear indication that he, too, had con¬ 
cern about Carter’s plan, which the 
President announeed at an early 
White House press conference before 
a National Security Council study of 
the proposal could be completed. 

But Turner was quick to point out 
that there; are many ways to make 
the U.S. commitment to help defend' 
South Korea against aggression 
“pretty persuasive.” 

He said these include the mainte¬ 
nance of strong American fighter- 
! bomber squadrons there, military aid 
to build up the South’s combat capa¬ 
bility, more American military train¬ 
ing exercises in Korea and strong 
statements from the administration 
of its continuing resolve. 

WITHOUT CONCEDING that the 
United States has about 1,000 tactical 
nuclear weapons in Korea and in¬ 
tends to pull them out along with the 
troops. Turner declared: “When you 
withdraw any kind of military tool, 
you’ve got to weigh how credible was 
it that it would have been committed 
by the owner country.” - 

Some critics of the Carter plan 
have asserted it may induce the 
Seoul regime to secretly attempt toi 
develop its own nuclear weapons to 
deter attack. A number of adminis¬ 
tration planners pooh-pooh that no¬ 
tion on the basis that the United i 
States was bound to discover any I 
such attempt and might cut off vital | 
military and economic cooperation i 
with Korea in that instance. 

But Turner, whose CIA operatives 
would be depended on to discover j 
any such covert effort if it were at- i 
tempted, was hesistant to predict 
success in spotting it. Getting 
weapons-grade uranium from the 
bulky gaseous diffusion process 
would be relatively easy to discover, 
he said, but certain advanced tech¬ 
nology, such as the centrifuge proc-j 
ess, would be much harder to dis-! 
cem. _ _ ■ 1 _ _1J 


RECENT NEWS stories about a I 
major new strategic analysis* called | 
Presidential Review Memorandunr ! 
No. 10, suggest administration plan¬ 
ners feel the Soviet military threat 
after several years of buildup has 
leveled off. Asked whether he had 
seen any leveling. Turner said in the 
last year or two he had seen, “no 
slackening.” 

But an impending shortage in oil ' 
and an expected falling off in the size 
of its labor force, he said, raise legiti¬ 
mate questions whether the Soviet 
Union “will be able and willing to: . 
continue to devote (substantial) t 
quantities of resources to the mili- 
tarv effort.” 

Turner said that unlike the United 
States, which bases its strategic doc¬ 
trine principally on the ability to 
deter nuclear war by being able to 
ride out a surprise attack and retali¬ 
ate overwhelmingly, the Russians ap- 1 
pear to be planning not only to deter f 
war, but to fight it and recover if | 
deterrence fails. 

‘ I don’t think that means they in¬ 
tend to start a nuclear war or that 
they feel it’s inevitable that they’tt 
have one. But in a country that has 
been invaded and decimated and had 
to recover several times in compara- : 
lively recent history, there is more of 
a tendency . . . to take into account ■ 
the possibility of conflict on your own 
territory.” He cited a comparativeljr 
large-scale civil defense program as 
an evidence of what he was talking 
about. 

Asked v/hat would happen to Tai- ; 
wan if the United States cuts its for¬ 
mal military and diplomatic ties, : 
Turner said much would depend on 
China’s words and actions. An. inva¬ 
sion could be successful, but at a 
very high cost in lives, he said, and a 
naval blockade would risk strained 
relations with a number of important 
trading nations. 
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8 JULY 19TT 


By Martin Schram and Jim Klurfeld 

/ JNewsday Wasiiiugton Bureauy'--^. \ •■ ••-’J,' :'- 

- This is th^ second of iujo articles on.- the~U.S^\ 

■ ■■ intelligence 

■ 'Washington—Central' Intelligence' Agency Di- ^ 
rector Stansfield Turner has begun working with 
top Carter policy-makers to-bridge the intelligence 
gap and solve what he concedes are "very real” 
problems in the way the system works. • 

' "There has been too much emphasis, on what I 
call intelligence by committee—by consensus,” the, 
new CLA director said this month in Hs most exten-! 
sive-' interview since- assuming ofBce .four montia 
ago. . -The system has had too-much. emphasis 
on having an agreement, so you can' , v .. come up 
with a- co.mmunity solutiomi,; .r-Lthinkir ha've to 
bite more.bullets myself’^^v 

The trimi/gray-haired aditif^—ie-retaihi 
' active duty rank^—spoke candidly and oh the record'! 
■-■as ■ hfif'aclmowledged criticism's that had; been levr J 





' • •• - ..v 







*•*-*'’< ■*j- 



N 



- \ Those commenth of. dissatis&ctioni. oiitlmed in- 
jNewsday yesterday; mdnded 'comjplaints by policy- 
'-inak^ that th^ are‘deliiged by. paw intelligence' 
-.that is pobrlyanalyzed^th^ the espionage experts- 
.^.ofieh 'dp hottell /^e-decisiba-rnakeis.what the in*: 


future' pdliciss'. - -‘nr-i 

'V-v. Now; for the ffrst t^dv.'h’preside'ht hnd his top’ 
>poIicy-E:akers-.vdll' begiit. telling the intelligence- 
:_.commufiity-^h a regular-basis—specifically what: 
■? they expect them to pnmde’^in military, political' 
•,and econonhc’!armIy3iei..;*.-i 
c':. /."The-demion-makers'haye been'too precrcupi^; 
to give Ethe intelligence communily] the attention,”. 
v.Tnriiet-Saiil '."w: .f .We .are- how actively erigag^. 

. mth'.&e Preside'nt and; top people , -in sorting 
'but thb priorities that-will beordered'bhme to.do.”; 
He, said he .had setting up a procedure in dis- ’ 

■ cus3ion3.-'withr;fh:esident .Carter, Secret^ of State 
.Cyrus "Vance,'Defense*Secretary Harold Brownl 
-. National Secnrity.Advi«r^i^ewBrzeidnski and; 

- '-rickrtrtfpr "RmTOiTC* *V*'^finCTT»<iri Toinf C^Urafa- 


..-'current hssessment--tlie'.^ud 7 of Soviet"strat^o;] 
capability and strategy;-vvLS';‘r- V 

® Criticized the controversial "A Teami B -I 
:'?;Team’- approach.to assessing Soviet strategic capa-; -' 
-’^ility and strategy, which, was initiated by bis pre-: 
r decessof, George Bush, and pitted a team of agency' 
-•- analysts against, a team of outside hardline-ana- 
/tysts;::■ 

.A-., -•Conceded that many CIA analysts-need inorh- 
-ityaining and experience because they are not famil¬ 
iar with the countries they are in charge of assess-^, 
.^ing. 'i/f;.';--? ; 

Intelligence: Analysis Needed- ^ 

i;.- Turner agreed with complaints of top officials 
"'snch as-Brzezinski that the policy-makers are not: 

. provided withenough good analysis of .the mass-of 
• hard information that'^.fed to them by the ihtelli-: 
^--gence'commumty.- 

tfl.-Ahotber problem;; he conced^y is that the tioli-; 
.iTcyhaakers; are simplyf fedi.too'-much information 


: .’dark.'- maHogahy^cbofereh^ftabls^ih<^^ seventh-? 
;ii5wE*.C]^-.oS'ce^^'BIeh^;-|)Iohd-wPod''-'paneling; 
-ranid;ah..expkasiyh.w3E;£if,'windQW3!6vwlooMng.the. 


^-©jA^eed ’tha"t^I^.feLA .mss nbf'S^viae ehotigh 

A't.-r ‘-I’/* i* •-k'Ti ^ xr*-?.: J-j 


• ;■ @ Vdlniiteei^' tha’t perhapk-th^bitet rraedy foh 
tms is for the CLA director him^lf to rbite the bul- 
' let”^more often and offer his own analysis- and pre-? 
diction of major'CTents and trend^. :;^^Aii:i / ^ 

•',© putliaed the ’manner in ^-whi^. tVh jhtelii- 
g^ce communityh's teginning .its mosfrimiwrtantj 


probrem/--.']’urher 
/said. ?Ais; v if-I bad a complete throttle oh all of the- 
. 'information, going arouhd'towh fium intelligence' 
; fagencies] I could prevent some of that, [But) te do 
v^wpuld be'.dangerous ih that I obviously .could 
^Jhaye my, biases,and-could leave something out. &■ 
l^Tt'is'a riskyou take ihprder to-have multiplicity^ of 
f soufcea:. 

>;-y:;;H.exadd^-“It 'is*nhfortuhate-that.one of the 
r-games! in Washington is •’Who Has the Latest Intel-; 
i-;ligence?-And thatpruts too much emphasis on cur- 
:£rrent ihtelfigence.Vv . The problem is as soon^as 
y something, happens,? somebody runs in and says,- 
.•Mr.-Jones;-did ybu;hear what has happened? Hot 
- off , the! press; raw -intelligence-has ju^ arrived!* 

. Three-^ys-later we find out it was a had report 
. :vV* 4 Qr:pubit in contextA .V;,-?- .; ..;- 
;. Xvi^’^;it. i3:that the'toe^r-of intelligence has- 
somfr' su^^tipns’ of his own for the polity-makers; 
-.who iely on .intelhgencer "If the consumers -vvould; 

1 '--.J_ -t ■ T__ li-Ltl _•__ _ _ i_V“' »_ V » . ..... I 


the. criticisms of a lack- of 

rn,_ -cc _i.-• • ‘ -I 


■cantiRyjai 
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j :?rfaer4 ha^ D^n too much emphasia on what 
?csll intelligence by..coinniittee,7by consensus^'^^i'A 3 
V group gets together and;:&ey. can’t agree, they tryJ: 
,&nd a common middle and the middle/- 

^ Vground is prohahly -^ver th^grtnihd on which you§ 
iwant 

nSi'-He aiso offered ohA^lutioir '^ihhik I have to -i 
“bite more buUets-mysd£. Whencommumty:? 
/can’t agr^; it, is the DCI fdirector of central intelli--?^ 
/ gehce] estixnate Ithat mxist hejimadejv J done itlij 

!«mce -since Tve -beeh-iiere already.. I bit the builet^^i 
:;ana.said, i thihk- you have.wagl^ this one’; . .*As/4 
result, I deliberately.took an external position.-?^ 
y'>':^ -(liiiper would; hot ga.sinto^ on just what;4 

JiHs position was^^iin the example he cited. But .helT] 
v'said-the case.involved an assessment of the 
f capabihti» of.two fdrcesL/Oneywai niimericai<^ 
largerbuf^ie;8^.he.topfc.th^^ 
“position-fhat.-the sm^er.-forcetwasjof higher qual-^ 


v Turner said he is deterniiii«d to avoid the public^ 
. controversy that has surrounded .the most vital in-.^} 
i'teliigence estimate that the agency-makes: theav/; 
-sessment: of Soviet strategic .strength and inten«i 
itions. ■;VViVIv'/:' - 

; 1976, Bush, then the CIA dirertorj took tl^3^ 
/internal CIA estimate and brou^t it before; a/ 

■ board of experts from outside the government.' 'That/; 
.was called the A Team, B Team approach. 

//v .But 'Bush, purposely loaded. the outside team V 
/with hardliners, who predidably . said the Bcviets'; 
had a much greater military capability than the’! 


Jiarcuiners isaKea tneir version to the press^i 
;=ahd started a public controvar^jasthe Carter ad^^i 
.;inirustration came into, D£5ce;^'ife-^:,V7- ' . ^ 

jl^FBush' defended the7A-tehfn,^3-teani apprbaidb^l 
iteying: ."Yes, if you pick; hardline, guys, you’re gtF Jj 
■r ing to get-a hardline.xesponser^ what?.This wai^/.T 
to.haye been done in'. private/^Cl'^nie question we.^ 
'/were posing was if you'pick.haidliiiers, would they^S 
.^necessarily come'aip. with'^ahalysis;that was more?/ 
^hardline?’^, . 

/.i/i it-Turher- said . of .tH3.;AL^Team-B .Teaia apprpachii' 
concept of having a team-widi an ideologicEd:;/- 
7 ^ 1 arization is one I.wpuld^iiiM , with great caiition.T;^ 
.^He added: . -But there /conld^*.some cases in^/j 
r.w^ch . 1 . would want' ' 

/ffumer.says he is-nsing a^d^erent procedureV 
clWe are approaching'tte next estimate with a sin- !' 
/gla team and a single"advisdiy[group rather than 
the-A-B team approach,”:Turner said. . I don’t ' 


-Harvard political scientist who served oh the State 1 
' Depairtnient’s policy planning staff in the .^Disen-ll 
hbwer administration, to select the consultants.'-j 
"We are selecting them to complement the.back- ! 
'ground, biases, theologies, and the philosophies of 4 
. the .people we are assigning,” Turner said. 

^/Turner also plans td consult with a board comi j 
posW of all the key members of the -intelligence -| 
community, asking them if there is "any strain, of | 
opinion that ought to be represented.” , / /■- •■' • A .i 

[ Ee said: "I’ve told the board thatl don’t want to. 
find [out w6 left something blit after it has been 
published.” 

•''■.''Tumer said he planned to'use basically; the; 
satirie approach in organizing the. liationdl iritellb' 
gence, estimates of other nations. He also has crem ¬ 
ated a special board composed of, members.of.the, 

. intelligence agencies that:wiirhelp him,;determine^ 

■ which countrie's and subjects should be ;studied. 

.‘/Top past, arid present policy-makers have criti-. j 
cized'.the ClA, analysts for not being sufficiently ] 
knowledgeable about the countries they are assess- A 
ing. Many analysts have not even been to the coun- i 
tries/, to which they are assigned, the officials -j 

• Turner concedes that .that is true, "We need j 
some improvements in the training and education ! 
and;diversity and experience of our analysts,” he | 

- j said. "We need to give our analysts more opport'unimA 
^ ties—letting some of-ythern go to/various courses,'^ 
i' posts overseas, and with ‘more interplay with,the,* 
i,academic community; and think-tanks.”^-| ■/ / / .j* 

Officials/throughout the fexecutive bfaneh* arid / 
-|bn Capitol Hill currently are debating various pro-* 
1' pdsals to ■' reorganize' the intelligence community.' 
■■Reorganization has become-a topic of,major disr: 
^ pute, especially behveen Turner and Secretary of , 
/Defense Harold.Brown. 

The siibject has bwome so sensitive ihaf .Turrieri' 
; wouldn’t discus 3 ‘it fai the inter\'iew.,Bui according, 
is to other'intelligence officials, Tumer wants to creiv 

'Tate a director of national intelligence ivho wouldf 


.■'.:6ignment8 and,'possibly, directly control the analyf,! 
.^sis of all .collected information.;-,He would be 
Ttelligence/czar.;:-; i'//Jl 

[[ Browii is opposed W relih^uisbing admmistra-^1 
A tive control of the huge National Security Agencyjv! 
• the agency that does most of the electronic coUecAj 
- tiori and currently is run by. the military. '; [■ ■ - /t 
.: ' Other', meihbers of' the intelligence' corrimunity h 
say they fear that the director would be too power-./ 
^“ful and that dissenting opinions -would not;'get; 
Tthrough to policy-makers. 


.bring in outside experts with a diversity of opinion q 
tto. work with agency personnel wi thin analysis.-:'! 

g;/:;He -fs relying on top.assistant.Eobert Bowie, a! 


coniillitSjl i 


Kicitliaiu: 


^1 
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; 'Proponents or the reorganization.argue', that ItB 
Vwould make the agencies tpore accountable, 

'••hate duplication and inter-agency, rivalry arid im-i‘ 
ffprove the production and quality of intelligence; 

Bush, the fonrier.CIA director, is against the re-| 
* organization. He ..said::.-'!; oppose, the", concept Of arS 
nczariiit means that he would be removed frbni be-| 
; ing the head of the CIA and would not have a CIA;?) 
. base; I don’t think the CIA should be just one com-| 
'ponent in a military dominated intelligence net-^ 
;jwork.”-'.. - ‘^ 

. -r 1 T-k* 1 rr\ ^ ___ 


idf.'a' single director, with broad powers. . . g 

y/M'There hbs gob to bOjOne person a president can3 
/turn .to and say, 'Hey,'Charley, what’s the story?’*^ 
heed one person-^ director of intelligence-^^^ 

/^TA rkTA -KTQA_J ..11 AUX *> XAiJ Tv 


ireorganization before the enduf tne summer. 
vC Even . with, all the controversies', and problems, i 
?high*Ieyel, officials in'the intelligence community I 
hope Turner is the man who cah bridge the gap be- j 
■ tweeh the needs of the decision-makers rind the ca- .j 
';pabilitieS of the intelligence community. I / ^ *>: • I 
£ r' ri**Vou see', .1 have am interesting perspective ■ 
(here,” Turner said. "Until .March. 9,,I had been i 
^nothing-blit a consumer of -intelligence 30V^ | 

»-years. And I. sympathize with the consume-^.” 



j>*31“ •; 




~‘jjtwasatijntd^^ gap.”- 


as y/ell as the ClA', had, 
in Indochina/arid; had * 


fr„_ t. poor=inionnaiion m inaocnina.and-riad * 

^ to predict the start-pf the 1973 .You Kippur; 

;j administration say they are. dissatisfied with'jthe.'mvar in tha Midaast ' > i 
scalier of inforinatipn analysis provided by the U,S.|&‘i!.i!TAvo<» rint 


K cali^r pt imormatipn analysis provided by the iVi waa suionsed t&^e our ^'teliiffen^^^ 

>>■.. Inose onicials, includina White House National»^riuav iUT xT—: 


,^88; filled* to _plert* them tp m^jor de*iy^tha problem:/’/i?/5S//';-7/-^'^^^ 

;^yelopmerita in the world?iTheir concerns were made^ 525 ;irA 


igmehted,. bureaucratic stActuire'pf^ 
community often' prevents-vital ihfor-'^ 

. j__; _'= -Jvr* iL--i-'*i 


|iimportariU"^d I think/^ereus riot eripugh/atten^^^ 


^matte.tne ngtit r^uesta ot the: agencie 3 .-f;:^- 5 gJ>}S?S 
9 At tiiries decision-makers receive goodlntelii-: 

- it, r-_ J.1_■ ■••—■_ __i.-.* 


in-the- proper/feshibri?/ 

^d the risk justified by the end prod-^'^ 
iWere not able to obtain-timely, or adequate mteUi-^-*.pct’'? ' - ' . - r. \ r t— . .! - - • r-- . -1:^ - -.. j 

f analyses^n sudi^atters/or intern^oMgt^Xbo^^ of thri U.SMiitellige^Si| 

'.SlgnifiCflnC©_fl8 tn6 rsccolr inVfirSIOn of tll© r^ 7 -^’ 5 * 1 crpfc i^’ snprif nnimiHfarv ofPaivKi arr»/Mi*r 4 tmrr +A 


Znir cre ^ gource. ^ni novy aecision-maKers are saving-' 

,*tbe strength of.the consemtiveL m thej^^-there must be greater emphasis in the intelligence/i 

^Israeli election campaign;forecasting the pos3ibU-::5rrrhmmnT.ttv '.Ah’ ‘oTvalireio" 'lit.-fCJ 


$CUIU0JI1^ 
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-Vi knowledge that there-was a major shakeup under 

t want >{o accept ~^vay in the Kremlin. While it'is quite possible that"' 
.knowledge ofthose events worild not have changed 
"i'j • r ’ iuj' n: -; adniinistration.'poUcies,.,ofScial3:say.thetinforrna:-' 

c j tion would have been helpful: cjiJ: ■ 


md^oL theant§lligenc^:community,sGeorge; Bushy :tS ^ ^ upheaval'^in- on : 

P?A dir^tore;pqnj| the^arty^tniight have-Sd us something:: 

tnere are rnajor shorteQipings in the sys{^ , a^out the-dLident siti^tion," the White HouseoH: 

tnat there are real nrnhlema in trv 7 ncn^^ r- • . ■, m, • , ... r 


‘’There is a desire that we have 'a crystal ball,’’’! 


y^ivedrSkpaper^portson March 8 thattheo)^ 
®S®P<^y ^.9/' yper-richShabapinviiioe of Zaire [formerly the Bel-, 

happens,-that is an intelligence gap. I ^Id my peo;»|; pi ah. Ckineol wa 3 ^t«mjruivaded,Bv"un 3 niown forcesl-' 


George Bush; CIA director .from January; 1976;^ 
|| to January! 1977, .acknowledged one problem: The| 
f intelligencednfpnnatiopxoUected is so voIurainoua| 
,fthat ;it jdannot. beT-piroperly analyzed ■ and used;by| 
;|policy-maker8- ‘:I don’t think the highest level polUd 
®cy-nmkpr3 get swamp^.’i-Bush said.. "But the liiid^ 
idle:tevels have a'helluva lot. oriidormationrlt’s-^ j 
lot>t6' sort and.analyze.^&> r, 

'.'i'iuBush saidhe thoughi'the CIA- does, all in all, an a 
.^'excellent'job: of ^ gathering' and-ahalyzing.|,;,TJ:^.d 
.^ClA-; does have shortcomings and does makd Tnis?';! 


-jr;7^ewsday8 interv.iews and congressiorial studies;* 

ci rm-mVioi* aP AvamAlaQ Af maiAi»«iAfairr>afiAAal‘j 


cials/riow/say they had ho warning that the SovietJ 
: President .-Nikolai V/ Podgomy Hvas about; to', be^ 
^.kicked out of office. "That was no small step, it was] 
' a ;• inajor' everit,”. one. White House oRlcial'/smdii 
^i't'J'hey .didn’t give us-^anyttong—nothing!’’ 

-ff ? jThe"Caitor, Adii^stration was criticizihg'lh'e' 
:, human/Fights! situatidn in the Soviet Uhidn'and! 
^presenting a new .strategic arms proposal, withputi 


..:i-’'We^di3n-t.~kn6w'i*what':Tra3^ happeriing,!r7the.:: 

HouseKofficial .said.. - We- had rho-idea_-who.. 
r-'they we^ht .what they wanted! We didn’t-know^ if 
Ttthere.-'wer^^Cubansy on. Russiaii3;iiivolvedi'.L-- We 
•_iie^^T)Mplfr;pmthfrground we could phone or fa-. 
irdi6;;'Th8^.wa^'hp'network of‘contacts. And there- 

ic^^^'Thefl qni^on of Cuban invoivemento bf^course^ 
J'was/key;: At Hie time, the administration was-ac- 
,i. tively pursuing improved relations with Castro. 

'-.i^hih^'Noveml^r, 1976: Bu3h,-the director o£- 
^^ItheUIAAkthe time, strongly defend3;the> agency’s- 
." recordf buttovea hecpncedes thatthe rise to power- 
fhf Hua Kuprfengr&nminland China air event 
i^^that ther agency .should have been: able'tcf predict.' 
i^i-Thatijf me-area-fn-wMcfcourhitelligence has 
!;been-Iess tii^ wawainted,’’ Bush, said recently; "We 
!^couldn’t;/pre^c^:the-fchangesi'vrith"acaifacy>'Hua-=^ 
f was nofc/.fingered' byf ouf intelligence- sourcei" We 
r knew something about hi3;backgroTmd;:hutnbt ali: 
' that mu(dt;>And;'mbakimpoftant^heIwa»-not.cited. 


Angol^:September^. 1977: iWhil^:theiLtr.SC; gov--^ 
CerhmgnP wak hriflkiTig a pJandabtirtVeffort to a&cfci 
fetfae^outchmefbf; 7 iiii.e .ci-ril -waHife^goI^ifcrmer-4 
Ifaidcs qfiSecfetaiyt of State:Heiiiy4Kis8mgeri sayj 
^ that they were opiating withouttobwledge of tw»: 
iiimportant8V8nt3i.Cuba was p lahhih g. major-mili-- 




y^yri^We: pick^ up rthejXJuhaafnivolvemeht ;eaS^^ 
.■^but we: way 'underestimated-lhle numbers,”-bnetof^ 
vtheformer aides said. -tWe.thbught.the MPLA :[the;^ 
:side.supported by.the Soviet Union'and Cuba] was^ 
5 gomgriowa;£the :tubes^;With:^e:'help;bf 
*15,000. Cuban. trbops;!thfi ME’IA.-woh.i:-.^\^j^i.K^; 5 gi^ 
p-vgjiln’addition-to supporting: the losir^ sidej/the'^ 
: United States was' closely identified with the &uth^ 
X.AMcan';mterventton--preci9ely-the ridentificatiohS 
;; Kissinger had wanted to avoid .Two. former intelli-:-^4 
'gence officials'-confirmed.;that while/ U.S/' inteliiv^ 
igence-y/as -secretly ■workingwith -thc' South AfrF^ 
; cans on Angola, the Americans were caught by snr<r^ 
/prise by the-large-scale &uth Afiican interventioiLji 
.. ''if we had known;-we might have gone to Soutb^ 
:c Africa and: said,^ ‘What, are-you-rioing here? This'-'i 
•^.changes eyeiything.’lane itource said ."Our intellir'i 

-cence was TeaHv 'vpiTj' b-rvil VtiiTi-n-tV _ 


con tinuj^^ 


;. Cyprus, July, 

'ly''was caught by surprise by the Gi^k-led niilita^^ 
'cflup that imost started-a war between NATOilri* 
-lies Greece and Turkey. 'Intelligence clearly failedii 
•to.provide’warning of-the coup,” the Pike commi^?! 
tee .Teport‘-said.'./-^And ■ it-■ peiformM indififerently!| 
•once"the crisis had-begun;”V-?i’ftV=^^’^-'^'’'^^-‘^ 
i,*: Although therer^ere-iinahy'Mgns'that'la-cbup^^' 
-.■was -possible, CIA-reports continiMly do-wnplayed i 
'the chances of its .happening.-' 

• 5he CIA postiiid)^m -of that event, parts- of 1 
■which appeared. in.r.-the-jPike. report, concluded:;! 
’’Many reports were'.toojtechnical 'to be understood.] 
!by-lay analysts.'As 'in past crises, most of the -! 
customers complained of Ihe-volmbe of.. .. i-report-'l 
ing as well as its frequent redundancy. Many also j 
complained of ^ .little analysis of. the facts, too ] 
few assessments of the. sigi^cance of reported de-:- 
velopments.”-;,-l-4.-.i^i>--i:i]w^^:-rj-^'!'^ •■=v..^’:^ 
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-.however, have told Newsday,that they believe that] 
F-Kissinger, through his personal shuttle diplomacy,] 
’.-was warned of the possibility of the boycott, but didj 
i not act on his information or pass it along to intelli-^ i 
gence. The^facfc.that decision-makers were not shar- 
^ ing,information with intelligence also was cited as 
i. a significant problem by the Pike committee, j , 
There has been one other major problem: jhter- 
:i-agency'■ rivalry. 'Irt’ eome of .the' ex^plss' cited 
i above, the fact that ruilitary inteUigencs could not 
]'or .’vvould pot cooperate with: the CIA or the State] 

V Jlepartment led to fragmented or contradictory re-', 

sporting. Bush offered one graphic e.’camplc of the j 
flrivalry when he was director. ■ ‘ 

tij'-Tii’the Winter of .1975-76, when Kissinger 
. trying to negotiate a strategic arms treaty with the? 
Soviet Union, the military said the Soviets' new I 


Portugal,'>* Apnl,!] 1974: 'The'iPike cominittee''j ? Backfire bomber was a major threat to U.S. securi- 
study of the left-wing coup showed that not only j |ty arid wanted strict limits placed on it in any'nu- 
did the intelligence community fail'to predict the J Iclear arms control agreement. Kissinger was nego?! 
coup, it had failed almost completely even to alert ! |:tiating only to liriiit the deployment of the 'plane^i 

^|^^XirForcbintolligencbl4i^ 

f- fthd CIA assessments of frie Backfire bom^r werq! 
fail^.to dete^ th^.,u^sual .twror.g and weak.” Bush said. 'The thrust of the r^1 

i*:;inuitai^ :leadera though there were public signs ol .j ' port was rather malicious an^ untruei as far as rm! 
rf^theirjrise to power.and.of their split with the rightea concerned. What was untrue was that it said the.1 
^.ivlng'gpvernme’nt. :A:r,rV!;^ CIA was instructed by Kissinger to come up with] 

p;,’:.;.'There were plenty of si^l' a former membei-J?;estimates that the Backfire bomber could fly less; 
't ®? the intelligence commuriity said. . .An article far than it really could. The analysts were highly; 
' by- a professor really had more information on the. |competent, professional engineering types. .If any*! 


0^3 J:iastye^ after President Ford iave theCIA direct 

■tvid Frost, Nixon describ^ how he found out about ! -^SmSt^ ToSr'ton 
> the outbreak of the wan "I was going to Key Bis- ^ CIA omcrnl said thal:.^ 

:: cayne at the time . ; . and I got the intelligence fpSLf 

Ueport from the CIA that day. And the intelli|ence w f f 

■/:; report said that an armed attack is possible, but tbeopw tnnir 

I-unlikely. The next morning I got a telephone call ■ ' admimsfration took over, that problem has] 

f from Washington, that Egypt had_att«ked;.^^]?ljii] . UltimAteW 


i intelligence system, had malfunctioned. ’’Massive;'^Lace and research to that’of the CIA 
famounts of data had proven*indigestible to anaV] 

•ly.U,”thepand-,aii-;Anaj,U,«^^^ 

^ |insightful^^ focus on five or six itemsV 

Arab Oil boycott; October, 1973:: The inteilfr‘:);if® '.rh;*^^^^ 

'• thf -I *** ^'"^ decision-makera of; :::Sal'der3..who was a Natio^^ SecuritV Co JcU'S^ 

iS^s^te to“aKffce ”Sert communicate bet^ 

mtelhgence community does its work in'a 


' ^ ■'Wr^/T^ni V ■ ^ define what it is they want,”! 

^ Saunders said.'The challenge is to bring the two 

^ ^tailed.study of the boy-j , community., more conscious of! 


vacuum, just gathering facts, and not considering 
what the decision-makers need. And the decision- 


And Sen, 
^^subcommittee 


the comraunity.,more conscious of! 


resources that: were making a much better analysis.]";. - ^ ^ —r';-v-.'Jiy 

^than the CIA; the oil companies and even’the [Brit-j :; 7'. NEXT; An Interview. 

;;ishj Economist magazine.” ' ' ’ :vl,, the CIA Director ' . ■.• 7 : ' j 
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ON PACE 1977 



Interview With Adm. Stansflsld Turnar, 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

On the eve of President Carter's departure on his 
first overseas mission—a summit conference with 
Aiiied leaders in London—Admiral Turner took the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report on a verbal 
tour of danger areas around the globe. 
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Before joining CIA in Febru¬ 
ary, Stansfiald Turner, 53, i 
: had a long Navy career that ^ 
• included the presidency ofi-’,'- 
- the Naval War College and 
' command of Allied forces in - 

Southern Europe. - He at- 
tended the Naval Academy i 
with -President Carter, and ; 

, later was a Rhodes Scholar. - 

•> --.c. :Vj 
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a Admiral Turner, do you agree with the view expressed 
by some high officials in recent years that the Soviet Union is 
an ascending power and the U.S. is declining? 

A The Soviets have their strengths, and they have their 
weaknesses. Their weak-nesses are in economics and politics. 

I don’t see the Soviet economy climbing "to outdistance us. 
Our lead is so great that they cannot hope to overtake us 
unless our percentage of growth every year were to be a lot 
smaller than theirs. And that is not happemng. So, in terms of 
raw economic power, we are not a declining power. 

As for ideology, the Russians may think it is a strength for 
them, but 1 am sure we would all agree that their ideology is 
hamstringing them in many ways. After all, what’s left of 
pure Marxism? Wnere is it practiced or believed in? You 
have a different brand of Communism in every country in 
Europe—and a different brand in Yugoslavia, a different 
brand in China. Even in tlie Soviet Union, they don’t hold to 
it very carefully. So—no, I don’t think the Soviets are on the 
ascendancy ideologically^ 

G And militarily? 

A They have a strong military position. One of the reasons 
they are putting such emphasis on their military strength is 
that they are trying to convert military power into political 
advantage. They have no other strengths that they can 
exploit in Africa and elsewhere. MLlitar>' is all that they have, 
a Is the U.S. falling behind Russia in military power? 

A In my view, we still have the edge in the strategic 
' nuclear field as a result of our preponderance of warheads 
and the accuracy of our missiles. However, the trends are 
moving in the other direction because of the substantial 
effort the Soviets are putting into strategic weapons. If that 
continues, they could close the warhead gap and outdistance 
us in what is known as throw weight. . , . 

The complex equation as to when those trends might give 
the Soviets a militarily superior position is very difficult to 
state—given the fact that you’re balancing numbers of war¬ 
heads, accuracies and throw weight in the same mix. 

a Are the Sov-iets near the point where they could knock 
out our land-based missile-force with a first-strike attack, as 

some strategists claim? _ 

A I don’t see a first strike as being anything like a rational 
calculation in the years immediately ahead by either side. 
W^at concerns me is the image that is created and the 
impact this could have on world opinion if there is a 
perceived imbalance in favor of the Soviets in strategic 

nuclear power. • 

So I think that, first, we must understand the nuclear 
strategic equation as best we can. And, second, the United 


States must not let it get out of balance in fact or in 
perception. I don’t think that the people of this country are 
going to let the Soviets outdistance us in a dangerous way. 
But we’ve got to be vigilant as to that 

G We’ve heard a great deal lately about Russia’s massive 
civil-defense program. Is there any danger that this will give ; 
them a decisive strategic advantage over us? 

A Certainly not at the present time. I don’t believe that 
the Soviets are near the point in civil defense where they 
could think that they could absorb a nuclear blow from us 
with reasonable loss—that is, a loss they would be willing to 

It doesn’t seem to me that the damage to the three 
ingredients that civil defense protects—leadership, popula¬ 
tion and productive capacity—could be estimated by the 
Soviets to be small enough to make it an acceptable risk for - 
them to initiate a nuclear war with deliberateness. , 

G What truth is there to the report that the Russians have j 
made a breakthrough in developing a beam that could 
destroy all of our missiles? ' 

A The question of Soviet development of a charged- i 
particle-beam weapon has been the subject of intensive 
analysis for a number of years. All the results of these studies j 
have been made available to high-level U.S. Government* i 
officials on a continuing basis. The Central Intelligence 
Agenev does not believe the Soviet Union has achieved a 
breakthrough which could lead to a charged-particle-beam 
weapon capable of neutralizing ballistic missiles. This ques- j 
tion is obviously of concern to the U.S. Government, and is ' 
continually under review by all members of the intelligence j 

community. , r. ■ I 

G Aside from the idea of a first strike, are the Soviets 
thinking and planning in terms of actually fighting a nuclear 
war rather than just deterring one? | 

A The difference that I note between them and us is tWs: 
The Soviets in their planning start with cold war and think j 
the process through all the way to a strategic nuclear war— 
and even to postwar recovery. We, on the other hand, tend 
to think from cold war to deterrence. There’s less emphasis 
in our thinking on what happens after the nuclear weapons 
start going off, because the idea is so abhorrent. 

It’s a different ps> chological attitude. Maybe it comes from 
the fact that the Russians are from a country that’s been 
attacked and overrun a number of times in their memoiy. So 
they have more of an inclination to think through the 
implications of someone attacking them. , , 

G Are they more inclined to contemplate resorting .to 

nuclear war to achieve their political objective? . 
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A rthink not. I think they have shown a rational, sensible 
approach to the nuclear-weapons problem—a willingness, 
for example, to negotiate S.-VLT-type agreements. 

Ot In your opinion, where do the Soviets pose the greatest 
threat to the United States today? 

A Well, you have to break that down between where our 
greatest interest is and where their greatest opportunity is. 
We have a vital national interest in Western Europe—in 
maintaining the NATO fabric whole and strong. The Soviet 
Union is tr>'ing hard to build up enough military power in 
Europe to gis'e the impression that they can dominate that 
area. With an intimidating force on their side, they want to 
fracture the N'.ATO Alliance from within by undermining the 
resolve of the NATO Allies. That is a serious threat—^but not 
the most urgent. 

The Soviets are pressing hardest at the moment in Africa. 
So, in that sense, Africa is the most urgent threat. But clearly 
AWca is not as vital a national interest to us as is Europe. 

Q What is the Soviet objective in Africa? 

A I think that, all over the world, the basically imperialis¬ 
tic thrust of the Soviet Union is one of opportunism. They are 
very adroit in the sense of pushing their opportunities 
wherever they' develop, but not pushing them to the point 
where it involves a major commitment of Soviet resources or 
prestige if they fail. 

They’ve found that NATO has stymied their imperialistic 
e.xpansionism in Western Europe. And so they’re probing 
each opportunity that comes up anywhere to get a foothold 
or friendship. 

Somalia is an example of how this works. The Soviets start 
with a fishing fleet calling in at a Somali port. Then they offer 
aid to the Somali Army. The Army stages a coup, and a 
general takes over as President of the country. Then the 


Global Dangers Facing y.S.— 
Admiral flurner’s Assessment 

Soviets in Africa:Th\s is the "most urgent threat" 
posed by Russia, but the Soviets have been "only 
moderately successful" there. 

Western Europe: Russia is "stalemated in 
Europe" and therefore is trying "to leapfrog out to 
gain influence in other areas of the world." 

Post-Tito Yugoslavia: "The most fragile point in 
the European scene today," where Soviets will 
"look for an opportunity and probe without 
getting themselves overcommitted." 

Revolt in Eastern Europe: Even though there is a 
"stirring of thought behind the Iron Curtain ... 1 
don't see a real possibility of a major fracturing of 
the Soviet bloc." 

Indian Ocean: Russia has no vital interest there. 
The only purpose of her naval p.-esence there is 
"gunboat diplomacy." 

U.S.-Soviet balance: Russians emphasize military 
power because "they have no other strengths that 
they can exploit." The Soviets lag in economic 
* power and-ideological appeal. 

First-strike threat: Neither superpower can 
rationally contemplate first-strike nuclear attack 
"in the years immediately ahead." 


Soviets build the fishing port into a naval base—and on and 
on in gradual steps. 

They look constant!)' for an opportunity for that first 
step—a fishing agreement or a trade agreement—and then 
they just keei) pushing, but without committing themselves 
in a major way. 

Q How successful has the Soviet Union been with this 
strategy? 

A Only moderately successful. They’ve established three 
toe holds that seem to be useful to them in Africa. They've 
had a toe hold in Guinea for six years or so, and seem to be 
hanging on there. They’ve had one for a short time in 
Angola, and they’re doing all right there. There’s no major 
Soviet presence, but the Angolans are stiU co-operating with 
them. And the Soviets hava had a fairly strong position in 
Somalia for seven or eight years, and it seems to be holding. 

They’re beginning to explore other opportunities—for 
example, in Southern and Eastern Africa with the visit of 
President Podgomy. 

On the other hand, the Russians have failed in Egypt. 
They’ve lost a major position there. Outside Africa, they 
failed some years ago in Indonesia. Their relations with Syria 
are not as warm as they were several years ago. So they are 
not always adroit enough to do this well. Basically they lack 
the economic foundation to be an imperialistic power. 

Q What about Ethiopia? Are the Russians establishing 
another toe hold in Africa at the expense of the United 
States? 

A There is no doubt that Soviet ties with Ethiopia’s 
present leftist regime are close. At the same time, however, 
the apparent Soviet gains in Ethiopia may lead to a deterio¬ 
ration in its formerly close relations with Somalia. 

Q Are the Russians using Cubans in black Africa as a' 
Soviet tool, or are the Cubans there for their own ends? 

A I think it’s a fine line. The Cubans are anxious to 
establish themselves as a leader in the "third world.” The 
1979 conference of nonaligned nations will be held in 
Havana. Thus the Cubans are anxious to raise their world 
image in Africa and elsewhere in the third world. However, I 
don’t think that they could afford economically to indulge in 
these activaties without considerable support from the So\ iet 
Union. The Russians, by operating with a surrogate, get an 
opportunity to establish an African foothold without neces¬ 
sarily commifting themselves too much. 

Q Admiral Turner, why are we so worried about the 
Indian Ocean, considering the relative weakness of Soviet 
naval strength there? ■ , 

A I wouldn’t say their naval strength is relatively weak 
there. At the same time, I wouldn’t say that the Soviet naval 
presence is formidable compared with ours, vv’hich is some¬ 
what smaller. The difference is not overwhelming. 

The asymmetry that impresses me is that the United States 
as well as Western Europe and Japan have a vital interest in 
the Indian Ocean—in the oil route which is vital to our 
future prosperity and security—while the Soviet Union does 
not have a vital interest there. 

Q In that case, why do the Russians maintain a naval force 
there? . ■' 

A I think their presence in the Indim Ocean is s)mptom- 
atic of their desire to leapfrog out to gain influence in other 
areas of the world while they’re stalemated in Europe. 

Now, you can talk about their continuing naval presence in 
the Mediterranean as a counter to the U.S. position in the 
Mediterranean. You can talk about their continuing naval 
presence in the Norwegian Sea and the Sea of Japan as 
legitimate defensive concerns close to their homeland. But 
you can only look at a continuing Soviet presence off West 
Africa and in the Indian Ocean as gunboat diplomacy. I don’t 
say that this is malicious or bad,,but I am saying it’s indicative 
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of a change in strategy, dictated by the fact that they are 
blocked on land. 

G. Do you see any danger that the Russians will be able to 
break the stalemate in Europe to their advantage? 

A No, at this point I don’t, although 1 recognize that some 
of our allies are facing difficult political and economic 
problems today. 

"INTERNAL PROBLEMS FOR SOVIETS"- 

G What about the situation in Eastern Europe? How 
dangerous is it for the Soviets? 

A It varies from country to country. Since Helsinki, there 
has been a stirring of thought behind the Iron Curtain. Yet, 
basically, one has the feeling that the dictatorial controls in 
those countries will be exercised ruthlessly as requirements 
dictate. There could be internal problems for the Soviets—as 
there have been in Hungary and Poland and Czechoslovalda. 
But I don’t see a real possibility of a major fracturing of the 
Soviet bloc. 

O. Do you expect the Soviets to make a grab for Yugoslavia 
after Tito’s death? 

A I think that Yugoslavia is the most fragile point in the 
European scene today. I would think that the Soviets would 
look for an opportunity and probe without getting them- 
selv'es overcomnritted. 

G Do you anticipate a Russian military move to force 
Yugoslavia back into the Soviet bloc? 

A That would be a very definite commitment by the 
Soviets, and it would be taken only as a last resort. They 
would try a lot of other things first before they contemplated 
that. 

G Turning to Russia’s other flank—in the Far East; Are 
the Soviets and Chinese likely to patch up their quarrel in 
the near future? 

A That is always a possibility when you are dealing with 
countries that operate on such an expedient basis as the 
Soviets did in their relations with Nazi Germany before 
World ^Va^ II. But I don’t see it on the immediate horizon. 
Even if it happened, I doubt if it would be anything more 
than an expedient. 'Hie fissure between these two countries 
is quite deep. 

Q President Carter proposes to withdraw U.S. ground 
forces from South Korea. Will that affect Chinas relations 
with Russia or its attitude toward this country? 

A Of course, it would have an effect on Chinese attitudes 
,if that decision were made and executed. How important it 
’would be will be largely dependent on how and when a 
wnthdravval takes place—^if it does—and what changes occur 
on the world scene in the interim. It’s pretty difficult to 
speculate in the abstract until some policy decision is made 
here as to how and when it's going to take place—if it does. 

G W'ill such a withdrawal be seen as an American retreat 
from .Asia by Japan and other U.S. allies? 

A Again, it depends on how it’s done and whether the 
preparator)' steps can persuade those countries that it s not a 
l etrcat from .Asia. Those who are looking to us for a security 
function out there would be bound to think of it as some- 
Ihmg of a retreat. But the status quo is not always the right 
ansvger. An>' time you change something, it’s going to be 
approved by some and disapproved by others. 

G One fiirther poirjt about the Soviet Union: W’hat is your 
reading of Brezhnev’s health? Is he about finished, as recent 
reports suggest? 

A. My reading of Brezhnev’s health is that it’s a sine curv'e 
that goes up and down. Sometimes he wears himself out a bit 


or he has a particular problem, but I don’t see this as a curve 
that’s constantly declining and has a terminal date that can 
be anticipated. It’s not such that we have to sit here and plan, ; 
’’Well, in 12 months or 24 n'.oiiths we’re bound to have 1 
somebody new.” j 

G Are there any signs of a power struggle for the succes¬ 
sion in the Kremlin? 

A No, 1 don’t read the signs that way at this point. 

G Would a leadership change have any .significant effect 
on Soviet-.American relations? 

A Yes, it’s ’oound to. With a new Administration here in 
Washington beginning to establish an understanding with 
the Brezhnev .Administration in Moscow, we would have to 
start over and feel out a new Administration over there. 
There would bound to be some slowdown in the develop¬ 
ment of enough understanding to proceed with things like 
SALT. . - ; 

G Turning to your own situation at the CI.A, Admiral, are 
you handicapped in countering Soviet and Cuban activities 
in Africa by restrictions on covert operations? 

A No, I’ve not found them a handicap at this point. There 
are no new limitations on our covert operations other than 
specific prohibitions on assassinations. I would not permit 
that kind of activity an>'way. The point now is that there 
must be presidential approval before any covert action is j 
undertaken, and Congress must be informed in a timely j 
manner. ! 

"WE CANT ABANDON COVERT ACTION"— ' ' 

.' I 

Q Are covert operations—dirty tricks of that sort—really 
necessary? 

A We can’t abandon covert action. However, in today’s : 
atmosphere, there is less likelihood that we would want to • 
use this capability for covert action. But I can envisage 
circumstances in which the countr>' might demand some ' 
covert action. , 

G What circumstances? i 

A For instance, let’s say a terrorist group appears with a 
nuclear weapon and threatens one of our cities and says, “If 
you don’t give us some money or release some prisoners of 
do something, we will blow up Washington, D-C.” j ’ 

I think the’country would be incensed if we did not have a * 
covert-action capabilit>' to try' to counter that—to go in and , 
get the weapon or defuse it. 

So, although we don’t exercise it today, I think we must 
retain some capability for coxert actions that range from • 
small paramilitary operations to other actions that will influ- ^ 
ence events. 

G There have been recent allegations that you have ,de- ' 
classified reports on energy to support the President’s policy - 
decisions. Does this represent a new CIA policy of using 
intelligence to support White House programs? 

A That is definitely not the case. 'This study was started 
over a year ago—before even the election. The President did 
not know of it imtil a few days before he mentioned it in a 
press conference. ■ - ^ 

Let me say, though, that I believe that the intelligence : 
community should make more information available to the 
public on an unclassified basis. The public is paying for our 
work and deserves to benefit from it within the necessary 
limits of secrecy. Moreover, a well-informed public is the 
greatest strength of our nation. 

I also believe that declassifying as much information as 
possible is a good way to provide better protection for those 
secrets we must hold. Excessive classification simply breeds 
disrespect for and abuse of all classified data. I intend to ’• 
continue to declassify and publish information of value and : 
interest to our people. _ •, i 





